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The Priest and the Social Question 


By CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 


Since the social question is inextricably bound up with moral 
issues and in its final analysis really constitutes a problem of 
justice, the priest in his twofold capacity of interpreter of the 
moral law and exponent of the ideals of Christian life cannot in 
its regard assume an attitude of indifference. He has not only 
the right but the solemn duty to denounce social abuses and to 
condemn them as violations of the law of God. A policy of 
silence with regard to social wrong would be as indefensible as 
remissness in reproving sexual immorality. The prophets of old 
and Christ Himself attack crimes of injustice as freely and out- 
spokenly as sins of any other type. Violations of justice enjoy 
no privileged position. By his example St. James teaches us 
that social injustice must be pilloried as uncompromisingly and 
unequivocally as adultery. That Christian charity is to be ob- 
served in this condemnation goes without saying, but charity 
must not induce us to falter in our duty. True, social injustice 
is usually a sin of the prominent, the great and the economically 
powerful; yet, no respect of persons can exempt us from the 
duty of branding as wrong and immoral what really is so. It 
may be admitted that special tact is required in the denunciation 
of social injustice on account of the hypersensitiveness of the 
offenders and the possibility of misunderstanding; withal, the 
duty of the pulpit remains clear. Personal invective is patently 
out of place, especially as the social sinner is himself mostly the 
victim of environmental forces which weave around him a fatal 
web of temptation. The community shares in the guilt, 
and hence it is unfair to pick out one individual and make 
him the scapegoat for the collective guilt of all. Though 
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this will decide the manner of attack and of approach, the evil of 
social injustice must be unmasked and exhibited in its stark 
ugliness. 

The priest is expected to be on the side of social justice and to 
give practical evidence of his sympathy for the poor, the down- 
trodden, the oppressed, the disinherited and the exploited. Life 
is too hard on the poor, and their burdens are too heavy. Their 
rights have been wantonly set aside and their interests shamelessly 
disregarded. They look to the priest as the champion of their 
righteous cause, and will not forgive in him callousness to their 
sad lot and unresponsiveness to their struggle for betterment. 
Sympathetic understanding and courageous advocacy of their 
economic aspirations will be the golden key to their hearts and 
a passport to their good will. Only the social-minded priest 
who stands for social justice and flays economic abuses can stop 
the stampede of our working classes towards socialism, the pro- 
ponents of which have made themseives the spokesmen of the 
impoverished. Boldly the priest must show that he has a heart 
for the grievances of the laborers, and that he will lend support 
to their battle for justice. The priest who remains aloof from 
the social movement and deaf to the clamor for economic reform 
will soon be a stranger to his people and weaken his hold upon 
them. They look with suspicion on one who consciously or un- 
consciously sides with those in possession of great wealth, and 
fails to reprove their egotism and self-indulgence while he preaches 
to the dispossessed only patience, resignation and submission. 
We will do well to heed the words of the Bishop of Northampton, 
who says: “Social action has become an indispensable phase of 
our apostolate.... In large centers, social action is not only re- 
quired as a means of winning fresh souls, but also, even more 
imperatively, as the condition of retaining the loyalty of workers 
who are already of the household of the Faith.... No mere 
threats or warnings will avert the débAcle which has overtaken 
religion on the Continent, unless we can make it evident that 
the Church is on the side of social justice and that she is able and 
willing to champion the oppressed as strenuously as and more 
effectively than anti-Christian agitators.’’! It will work harm 

1 Introduction to ‘The Priest and Social Action,”” by Charles Plater, S.J. (London). 
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to our spiritual ministry if justly or unjustly the impression is 
produced that we have greater sympathy for the rich than the 
poor, or that we are ever so slightly tainted by the malady of our 
age, mammon worship. The apostle of social justice wins the 
respect of the multitude, and will be listened to with attention 
also when he speaks on other topics. If we fail the people in a 
cause that is so dear to them, namely, their striving for economic 
emancipation, we undermine our authority and impair their 
belief in our sincerity. They cannot see that we are honestly 
concerned in their spiritual welfare if we are not deeply affected 
by their great material distress. 

There is great apologetical value in social work. Ours is a 
pragmatic generation and gauges the truth of a doctrine by its 
visible practical results. The pragmatic test of truth is wrong; 
still, this much of it holds good that a true religion will also be- 
stow temporal blessings on mankind and make the world a 
better place to live in forall. The good effects which Christianity 
works in this life are an indication of its higher spiritual efficacy. 
The power to regenerate society will add new lustre and radiance 
to our religion, and command the attention and the admiration of 
our contemporaries. The apologetical value of social work is 
strongly emphasized by Cardinal Capecelatro: ‘“‘God has so 
constituted the Christian life that in every age it appears with a 
new apologia, due to the conditions of the race. Now in our day, 
if I am not deceived, this new apologia will be the product of the 
social question, and progress in that question will most certainly 
be made in the name of Jesus Christ living in His Church. To 
the classic defenses of the past will be added this fresh apologia— 
a solution of the social question by Catholicism and by the science 
Catholism inspires.”? This is a form of apologetics which not 
only appeals to those of subtle mind, but can easily be grasped 
by the untutored and unlettered who look at things in a practical 
way. Besides, efforts for their social betterment on the part of the 
priest will inspire his flock with a sense of gratitude towards him 
and prompt the faithful to listen to the Gospel message with 
keener interest. In this connection Dr. Georgiana Putnam 
McEntee says: ‘‘Clergy and laity must draw together the severed 

* “Christ, the Church, and Man” (London). 
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parts of society in accordance with the principles of the Gospel, 
and provide not only charity but social justice as well. They 
must evince an interest in the temporal miseries of the workers, 
and not merely exhort them to acquiesce in present injustice 
in the hope of meriting an eternal recompense. We quote Dr. 
Barry, who has said: ‘If I am asked how Christianity is to be 
brought to the masses, I reply, show them how they can be saved 
by it and enabled to live a pure and human life in this world; 
then perhaps they will believe.’’’* This is the manner of ap- 
proach adopted by the Lord Himself, and it is this procedure 
we must follow in our days. Hence Msgr. du Roussaux, Bishop 
of Tournai, admonishes his clergy as follows: ‘“‘Did not Jesus 
Christ Himself begin His mission by spreading about Him 
temporal benefits? It is not enough to instruct the people; 
you must also, as far as possible, satisfy that craving for well- 
being and that desire for an improvement in their lot which 
torment them. You must prove to them by deeds that the 
Church, so far from being opposed to these aspirations, wishes 
to promote and herself to take in hand the cause of the weak.”’ 
If they realize that Christianity not only will lead them to heaven, 
but also make earthly life more livable, they will embrace the 
spiritual message with greater ardor and confidence. 

In his social teaching as well as in his social activity the priest 
must be guided by sound moral principles. To furnish these 
and also to show their concrete application is the office of Moral 
Theology. Here much remains to be done, since our manuals 
in this respect are not abreast of the needs of our days. General 
principles do not answer the purpose, because the difficulty lies 
in their application to the actual conditions of present-day 
society. The ways of money-getting in the existing economic 
order must be scrutinized and evaluated according to the dictates 
of Christian morality. The chapter on social justice calls for 
considerable amplification and more detailed exposition. It 
must shed light on such questions of practical and timely interest 
as speculation on the stock exchange, monopolistic practices, 
the lawful rate of interest, the just price, fair wages, methods of 
competition, and certain business policies in vogue the morality 

* “‘The Social Catholic Movement in Great Britain’ (New York City). 
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or immorality of which must be clearly set forth. How can the 
industrialist, the banker and the business man form their con- 
science if the moral theologian does not enlighten them on their 
duties? How can the priest in the ministry give practical advice 
on economic practices if Moral Theology does not adequately 
discuss the subject? Rightly Msgr. John A. Ryan insists on a 
fuller treatment of social morality and economic justice in our 
textbooks: “At any rate, we have a right to expect from these 
manuals, not merely the statement of general principles, but the 
application of these principles to established and widespread 
industrial practices and institutions.’”* Moral Theology must 
render the demands of social justice definite and precise, and 
formulate them in such a manner that they can become reliable 
norms of practical activity. Vagueness in theory is a handicap 
to energetic reform and renders concerted effort impossible, since 
men cannot codperate when the goal to be attained is uncertain. 
A program that lacks clearness of outline begets doubt and 


hesitation. 





Sanity in Society Reform 


Many of our social reformers lose their contact with reality 
and indulge in the most fanciful schemes of economic reconstruc- 
tion. They overlook the complexity of the problem which they 
are trying to solve. The priest’s good sense and acquaintance 
with human nature will prove a valuable corrective to the one- 
sided and extreme views advocated by many whose zeal is 
greater than their knowledge and who allow their righteous moral 
indignation to vitiate their judgment. Sanity in social reform 
is possible only when all the factors that enter into the situation 
are duly considered. 

Now, the priest realizes that the solution of the social question 
is not only a matter of ethics but to no less degree a problem of 
psychology. Hence, he knows that the profit motive cannot be 
entirely eliminated. No system that removes strong incentives 
to work and does away with stimulating rewards for social service 
can expect to succeed. But the economic rewards must not be 
so great that they will overstimulate man’s innate acquisitiveness 


* Quoted from ‘“‘Moral Theology and Sociology,” in “Sixteenth Report of the 
Franciscan Educational Conference” (Washington, D. C.). 
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and intensify it beyond reasonable needs. In our present in- 
dustrial order less stimulation is desirable, because we have 
reached a stage where the tempo of production may be slowed 
down without harm. Competition, however, must remain, 
though at the same time it must be regulated and kept within 
proper bounds. Once the possibility of excessive profits has 
ceased, the industrialist will learn to reconcile himself to smaller 
returns and yet continue to put forth his best efforts. Even 
slight differences of income will be sufficient to arouse a whole- 
some rivalry which is necessary for human progress. Besides, 
there are other incentives to which human ambition responds 
and which compensate for the absence of economic prizes, 
Social prestige is valued as highly as superior wealth in an order 
which bars the road to excessive fortunes. Opportunity often 
makes the sinner, and man will cease to be the wealth-seeking 
and money-making creature if the opportunities in that direction 
are blocked. He will content himself with much less. 

Knowing that society is composed of various classes, the priest 
will not devote himself exclusively to the interests of one class. 
He will mediate between the various classes and seek to harmonize 
their interests in a way beneficial to all. He will not fall into 
that narrow view which identifies the social question with the 
labor question and forgets that the middle class also is fighting 
an heroic and losing battle for its existence. His sympathy for 
labor does not make him blind to the sorry plight of the small and 
thrifty investor who sees his savings laid up against old age vanish 
into thin air. He speaks to men of their rights but also reminds 
them of their duties, being keenly alive to the fact that injustice 
may be found in every social class. If he feels compassion for 
the debtor, this does not make him oblivious of the rights of the 
creditor. In this epic and gigantic battle between big business 
and organized labor, the priest will be particularlx  oncerned 
that small business be not completely crushed and wiped out. 
He will oppose those who would sacrifice the interests of one 
class to the advantage of another or to the fancied benefit of 
society. 

The modern economist is especially apt to forget one important 
truth, namely, that the social order also has an educational pur- 
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pose. Economic activity not only feeds man, but it likewise 
offers him opportunities for self-development. Its aim, besides 
creating goods for consumption, is the production of personality, 
the making of men. It offers occasions for the acquisition of 
certain manly virtues, such as self-reliance, industry and thrift. 
If the competitive struggle is too intense, it breaks men and 
ruins character; but if, on the other hand, man finds his wants 
supplied by a paternalistic government, the educational purpose 
will be frustrated and the moral fiber of men will soften. Thrift 
has a higher purpose than the accumulation of goods for future 
use, and that is to make men who have the spirit of independence, 
who possess self-control, who cultivate foresight, and who respect 
their personal dignity. With due allowance for exaggeration, 
we can accept the sentiment expressed in the following passage: 
“The competitive struggle has many drawbacks, but at least it 
produces men; and it is men we want to make, not great associa- 
tions of consumers of food.”*® Of the educational import of the 
economic process the priest will from time to time have to remind 
those reformers who see in our economic organization only the 
mechanism by which bodily wants are satisfied. It is to this 
point that the Papal Encyclicals refer when they insist that 
hardships are inseparable from this earthly existence. Thus, 
Leo XIII says: “To suffer and to endure is the lot of humanity; 
let them strive as they may, no strength and no artifice will ever 
succeed in banishing from human life the ills and troubles which 
beset it. If any there are who pretend differently—who hold 
out to hard-pressed people the boon of freedom from pain and 
affliction, an undisturbed repose, and constant enjoyment—they 
delude the people and impose upon them, and their lying promises 
will only one day bring forth evils worse than the present. Nothing 
is more useful than to look upon the world as it really is, and at 
the same time, to seek elsewhere, as we have said, for the solace 
to its troubles.’ 

Contrary ‘o the modern trend towards State Socialism, the 
priest will rather look for the final goal of social reconstruction 


5 Quoted from “Jesus Christ and the Social Question,’ by Francis Greenwood 
Peabody (New York City). 
* Rerum Novarum. 
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in industrial democracy. He firmly believes that labor is en- 
titled to share in the management of industry. Joint control 
of industry by capital and labor as equal partners is the consum- 
mation devoutly to be desired. Immediate reforms should al- 
ready be planned with a view to thisend. Hence, in conformity 
with the ideas of the Holy Father he will give preference to unions 
that embrace both employer and employes, for only where such 
associations have been inaugurated does the labor union cease to be 
a militant organization, and thus only can the antagonism between 
labor and capital be effectually removed. The vertical organiza- 
tion of labor as opposed to the horizontal may prove to be a step 
in this direction. Class warfare cannot end and harmony of 
interests cannot be restored until labor and capital are bound 
together in occupational groups, regulating their own affairs 
under the supervision of the Government which represents the 
common good. 

Man is born to work, and work of some kind is the indispensable 
condition of his physical, mental and moral development. This 
fundamental truth should find appropriate expression in the 
social order. Accordingly, for every normal and physically able 
individual the right to sustenance should be contingent on some 
useful service rendered to the community. Unearned and labor- 
less income ought to be the exception, and even then should not 
be exempt from social obligation. The inheritor of wealth owes 
a debt to society which in some manner he must discharge. Social 
parasitism must be discouraged and, as far as is possible without 
endangering private ownership, be abolished. We must learn 
to recognize that income from honest work deserves more respect 
than unearned income. In this sense the priest will preach the 
dignity of labor and refuse to show special honor to those who 
merely consume what others have produced, and render no 
equivalent to society for what they have received. 


A New Mentality 


The new social order with its vast and sweeping changes can 
only be the outcome of a religious renewal of humanity. If man 
remains unregenerate, he will erect in place of the crumbling 
social structure something that is even worse. On this point 
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the Papal Encyclicals are explicit and emphatic. Pius XI de- 
clares: “However, if we examine matters diligently and thor- 
oughly, we shall perceive clearly that this longed-for social recon- 
struction must be preceded by a profound renewal of the Christian 
spirit, from which multitudes engaged in industry in every country 
have unhappily departed. Otherwise, all our endeavors will be 
futile, and our social edifice will be built, not upon a rock, but 
upon shifting sand.’’’ These words merely echo the sentiments 
of Leo XIII, who in his days said: ‘And if society is to be healed 
now, in no other way can it be healed save by a return to Chris- 
tian life and Christian institutions.... The things of earth can- 
not be understood or valued aright, without taking into considera- 
tion the life to come, the life that will know no death.’’® 

It is only religion that can infuse the truly social spirit into the 
heart of man, and dispose him to accept willingly the sacrifices 
and restrictions necessitated by the common good. Modern 
sociology acknowledges this fact and admists its own impotence 
if unaided by religion. Dr. Charles A. Ellwood frankly declares: 
“If there is one thing which the scientific study of social life 
has revealed clearly, it is the power of religion over the social and 
personal life of man; and we have no right to assume that man 
will be able to dispense with its power in the future. Science 
has discovered no substitute for religion as a spring of social 
idealism. Religion, therefore, must continue to furnish the 
aspiration, the motive, for the realization of ideal social ends; 
but science must draw the plans and supply the means.’”’® The 
task of the priest, then, is obvious. By unfolding the social 
implications of religion and setting forth the great social doctrines 
contained in the Christian religion, such as the Fatherhood of 
God, the brotherhood of men, and the common destiny of hu- 
manity, he opens the wellspring of social inspiration and releases 
the dynamic forces which alone can renew the social order. 

Wealth exerts on the mind of man a fatal fascination which 
can be overcome only by the attraction of spiritual values. As 
long as the gaze of men is fixed on the goods of this earth, they 


7 Quadragesimo Anno. 
8 Rerum Novarum. 

tan eae and Social Science. A Challenge to the Church’ (New York 
ity). 
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will fight for their possession with a wolfish hunger that makes 
social peace impossible. There is no remedy for mammonism, 
with its immense gravitational pull, but the vivid appreciation of 
the next world, in view of which the desirable things of this life 
lose their value. It is this otherworldly attitude which the priest 
will have to reinforce and thereby help to soften the intensity of 
the economic struggle. By sympathetic psychological interpre- 
tation he will make men see that the unrelieved struggle for pos- 
session really makes them miss the best that is in life; that life 
would in reality be more beautiful, more peaceful and soul- 
satisfying if they could free themselves of the obsession of wealth; 
that in this violent struggle men become enslaved and lose them- 
selves. He will open their eyes to the real misery of mere 
money-getting, which if successful still leaves them without the 
things for which they unconsciously long, and if unsuccessful 
plunges them into despair. The illusory character of the in- 
ordinate pursuit of riches will thus become apparent, and men 
will learn to seek earthly possessions only to the extent that they 
are necessary to satisfy legitimate wants and required for true 
human development and spiritual growth. Once mankind 
has been converted to this view, it will breathe more easily and 
gratefully acknowledge that it has been freed from a terrible 
incubus. Here a wide field lies before the priest, which, since 
it has become overrun with weeds and is choked with thorns, calls 
for patient and persevering cultivation. Still, the work is not 
unpromising, because men are growing weary of the tyranny of 
mammonism and aspiring to a higher freedom. No doubt 
William James voices the unspoken sentiments of many when 
he writes: ‘Among us English-speaking peoples especially do 
the praises of poverty need once more to be boldy sung. We have 
grown literally afraid to be poor. We despise any one who 
elects to be poor in order to simplify and save his inner life. 
If he does not join the general scramble and pant with the money- 
making street, we deem him spiritless and lacking in ambition. 
We have lost the power even of imagining what the ancient 
idealization of poverty could have meant: the liberation from 
material attachments, the unbribed soul, the manlier indifference, 
the paying our way by what we are or do and not by what we have, 
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the right to fling away our life at any moment irresponsibly— 
the more athletic trim, in short, the moral fighting shape. When 
we of the so-called better classes are scared as men were never 
scared in history at material ugliness and hardship; when we 
put off marriage until our house can be artistic, and quake at the 
thought of having a child without a bank account and doomed 
to manual labor, it is time for thinking men to protest against 
so unmanly and irreligious a state of opinion. It is true that so 
far as wealth gives time for ideal ends and exercise to ideal 
energies, wealth is better than poverty and ought to be chosen. 
But wealth does this only in a portion of the actual cases. Else- 
where the desire to gain wealth and the fear to lose it are our 
chief breeders of cowardice and propagators of corruption. 
There are thousands of conjunctures in which a wealth-bound 
man must be a slave, whilst a man for whom poverty has no 
terrors becomes a freeman. ... I recommend this matter to your 
serious pondering, for it is certain that the prevalent fear of 
poverty among the educated classes is the worst moral disease 
from which our civilization suffers.’’!° 

Naturally the heart of the priest, inspired by his love for 
souls, warms to this noble fight for social justice, because the 
realization of social justice will mean for the poor the removal of 
many obstacles to a Christian life and for the rich the escape 
from subtle temptations which endanger their eternal salvation. If 
an external motive is needed to arouse his zeal in this matter, the 
priest may recall the solemn admonition of Leo XIII: “Every 
minister of holy religion must bring to the struggle the full 
energy of his mind and all his power of endurance. Moved by 
your authority, Venerable Brethren, and quickened by your 
example, they should never cease to urge upon men of every 
class, upon the high-placed as well as the lowly, the Gospel 
doctrines of Christian life; by every means in their power they 
must strive to secure the good of the people.”’" 


10“The Varieties of Religious Experience. A Study in Human Nature” (New 
York City). 
11 Rerum Novarum. 











Preaching to Mothers 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt. D. 


‘“‘A woman, when she is in labor, hath sorrow, because her hour is 
come; but when she hath brought forth the child, she remembereth 
no more the anguish, for joy that a man is born into the world” (from 
the Gospel of the Third Sunday after Easter.) 


The Third Sunday after Easter happens this year to be the 
second Sunday of May—a day annually and largely celebrated 
in the United States as ‘“‘Mother’s Day.’”’ The celebration is 
symbolized by the wearing of a white carnation and the bestowal 
of gifts on mothers, but is also accompanied with various oratorical 
tributes over the radio or even in churches. We do not celebrate 
Mother’s Day in our churches, for we are not officially given over 
to what Father Faber humorously styled “‘household canoniza- 
tion.”” Nevertheless, Catholics appear to be giving a gradually 
expanding religious character to their celebrations of the day. 
Let me cite one illustration that fell casually under my eye and 
that seems to me an especially happy one. From a fairly long 
item in The Catholic Bulletin of St. Paul, Minn. (May 5, 1934), 1 
quote the following brief statement: 


“Knights of Columbus of the St. Paul Council will receive Holy 
Communion on Mother’s Day, Sunday, May 13, at a field Mass to be 
celebrated at Mendota, on the spot where Minnesota’s first Catholic 
church was built. His Excellency, the Archbishop, is to preach, 
and the Rev. George T. Bakefield will be the celebrant of the Mass. 
The Rev. William J. Harrington, pastor of the parish of St. Peter at 
Mendota, Minnesota’s first parish, and chaplain of the council, 
is arranging for the Mass and for a post-Communion breakfast.”’ 


This illustration is a peculiarly happy one, because it associates 
the celebration of Mother’s Day with the ‘‘spot where Minne- 
sota’s first Catholic church was built.’”” A sermon might well 
draw its inspiration from this highly interesting fact. Other 
places may not offer a similar inspiration, but the simple fact of 
Catholic Motherhood is a theme of sufficient importance for ap- 


propriate treatment in a familiar ‘‘talk’’ to Mothers. 
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Without recognizing Mother’s Day officially, a pastor might 
turn the day to good account by having an evening service for 
all the mothers in his parish. And he might perhaps find some 
appropriate material or suggestiveness in the facts and reflections 
that I venture to present here. 

Any one who has read the interesting and highly informative 
article by Msgr. Belford in this REview (Vol. XXX, page 1265), 
entitled ‘“God’s ‘Stepson,’”’ will recall the touching tribute paid 
therein to a good mother who supplied, for her six children, what- 
ever was lacking in the teaching and discipline of a remote village 
school. This school consisted of one large room that held some 
fifty pupils ranging in age from six to sixteen years. This motley 
group was presided over by a half-educated teacher. The scho- 
lastic deficiencies must accordingly have been very numerous. 
But they were well supplied for by a mother who did her own work 
at home and still found time for the secular and religious teaching 
and training of her six children. Let me quote: 


‘‘So well did she succeed that, in spite of the handicap of early years 
in the country, when her children went to live in the city they soon 
caught up with the children who had enjoyed all the advantages of 
churches and schools in the better-equipped environment. She had 
only a few books. But the few were good. She knew them, and 
she was able to talk about them and make them interesting as well 
as useful. One of the instruments she used was the Catholic paper 
with its account of lectures and sermons. These she read aloud, 
and taught her children to read them. They formed the subject of 
many talks, especially on Sundays when we were obliged to have our 
devotions at home.”’ 


The church was eight miles away, and the roads in summer 
were deep with dust, and in winter were deeper with mud and 
sometimes were impassable from snow and ruts: ‘Occasionally 
we went to Mass, not in the swift automobile, but behind a plod- 
ding farm horse. Two or three times in the year a priest visited 
the village to say Mass in one of the houses.”’ The picture would 
seem forbidding for the cultivation of a vocation to the priest- 
hood. But “the blessed seed of vocation lodged and began to 
grow in the soul of one of the children,’’ and developed into a 
highly successful vocation. 
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Many points or suggestions can be found in this brief narrative 
for a sermon to mothers. There were few books, but good ones, 
well conned by the mother, who made them familiar to her 
children. A Catholic paper was similarly treated. Its lectures 
and sermons were read to the children. Everything worth while 
was happily learned “‘at that best academe, a mother’s knee,’’ as 
Lowell so touchingly says of himself in The Cathedral. 

A Catholic mother is properly the first Sunday school superin- 
tendent for her own children. She ought, of course, to teach 
them their prayers. Rather say, she ought to teach them to 
pray alike by word and by example. How shall she do this if she 
be “‘movie-mad,’”’ or too much of a “society matron,” or club- 
woman, or political organizer—or any one or more of a dozen 
things except a lover of her own quiet and religiously ordered 
home? Apropos, an experienced pastor told me of a sermon 
preached by him on the duty of amother. One of his hearers felt 
that (as Andy remarked to Amos) “‘the guilty finger pointed’’ at 
her. Why? Well, she was not only “well-off” enough to have 
a maid attend to her children, but she was so pious that she went 
to Mass daily to receive Holy Communion, meanwhile leaving 
the Protestant maid (a worthy and conscientious girl) to see that 
the children recited their morning prayers at the proper time and 
in the proper way. The mother told the pastor that she thought 
his remarks had been directed to her. He admitted the not-soft 
impeachment, and told her that her first duty was to attend her- 
self to her children’s religious devotions, and that, if she could 
not do this because of her wish for daily Communion, she ought 
rather to attend to her children than go to daily Mass. Was 
this pastor’s decision a mistaken one? Was not her “duty’’ more 
acceptable to God than her “piety’—or rather, was not her 
““‘piety”’ best exercised in her ‘“‘duty”’ as a mother? 

The words I have quoted as a text (from the Gospel of the Third 
Sunday after Easter) call attention to the pain and the joy of 
motherhood. The joy makes a mother forget the pain. Is it 
possible that, in this day of propaganda for “birth control” (or 
preventives of conception), a wife looks at a child of her own 
womb as some husbands (only humorously, let us hope) are said 
to look on ‘‘the wife,” namely, as an ‘‘encumbrance,”’ a “‘liability,”’ 
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an “annoyance,” a “‘drag,”’ while the wife looks on the husband 
as a convenient ‘‘meal ticket’’? 

Now, it is obvious that a preacher could indeed illustrate from 
Catholic biography how zealously, at what magnificent sacrifice, 
with what glorious fruit, Catholic mothers have influenced the 
religious vocation of their children. One could dwell very prof- 
itably, for instance, on the beautiful and real heroism of Don 
Bosco’s mother—a modern instance (like that described by Msgr. 
Belford) rendered doubly prominent by the recent canonization 
of Don Bosco, and therefore more striking than would be a recur- 
rence to the examples to be found in older hagiography. 

If—as I now propose to do—I turn away from notable and 
noble illustrations of Catholic motherhood in order to compare 
(or to contrast) two pictures of mothers who were not Catholics 
but who really mothered their children, and if I seek to draw from 
the comparison (or the contrast) a lesson of present interest, I 
ought perhaps to fortify myself against criticism by recalling the 
view of St. Augustine: “If those who are called philosophers, and 
especially the Platonists, have said aught that is true and in 
harmony with our Faith, we are not only not to shrink from it, but 
to claim it for our own use from those who have unlawful use of 
it’ (De Doctrina Christiana, II, xl, 60). And even before St. 
Augustine, the pagan Ovid had said: “Ipse docet quid agam: 
fas est et ab hoste doceri’’ (He himself teaches me what to do, 
and we may learn a lesson even from an enemy). 

For apparently unrelated reasons, it chanced that, within a 
brief space of time, I came upon two autobiographies, both of 
them written by Protestant notabilities in our own land: Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, octogenarian physician and man of letters, and 
Theodore Ledyard Cuyler, octogenarian Presbyterian minister 
and man of letters. I have placed the two names in the order 
of my reading; but for my present purpose I reverse the order, 
and begin with the Rev. Dr. Cuyler. 


Dr. Cuyler’s father and maternal grandfather were lawyers. 
His father died when the boy was but four and one-half years old. 


Dr. Cuyler tells us: 


‘After his death I passed entirely into the care of one of the best 
mothers that God ever gave to an only son. She was more to me 
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than school, pastor or church, or all combined. God made mothers 
before He made ministers; the progress of Christ’s kingdom de- 
pends more upon the influence of faithful, wise, and pious mothers 
than upon any other human agency.... Our church was three miles 
away, and in the winter our family fought our way through deep mud, 
or through snow-drifts piled as high asthe fences.... The first Sun- 
day-school that I ever attended had only one scholar, and my good 
mother was the superintendent.” 


By way of contrast, let me now quote from the autobiography 
of Dr. Holmes. Strictly speaking, he did not write the book, but 
left manuscript notes and statements which were incorporated 
by Morse in his “Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes.”’ 
Holmes’s father was a Calvinist clergyman, but his mother was 
““‘bred in an entirely different atmosphere from that of the straight- 
laced puritanism,’’ wrote Dr. Holmes, who also wrote: 


‘‘My father felt that he did his duty in expecting my mother to hear 
me recite the shorter Westminster Catechism. My mother, like a 
faithful wife as she was, sobered her pleasant countenance, and sat 
down to hear me recite the shorter Westminster Catechism.... 
I do not think we [the children] believed a word of it, or even under- 
stood much of its phraseology. I was given to questionings, and my 
mind early revolted from the teachings and the books which fol- 
lowed its dogmas.”’ 


Cuyler and Holmes were both brought up on the Westminster 
Catechism. One hardly needs either to agree or to disagree with 
its teachings in order to feel impressed with the widely varying 
results of a mother’s intervention in the religious education of a 
child. Cuyler’s mother was evidently a sincere believer in the 
doctrines which she delivered to her son. Holmes’s mother was 
apparently not a believer in them, but had to sober her pleasant 
countenance when the children recited the terrible doctrine of the 
Westminster Catechism. Cuyler preached that doctrine for 
half acentury. Holmes was a lifelong protester against it. 

One may wonder how Cuyler’s mother handled the ‘“‘ferocity”’ 
of Calvinistic doctrine in such wise as to leave her boy, when he 
grew up to be a minister, ready to say so many kindly things about 
a Catholic priest as we find in his autobiography. In some way, 
it would seem, she made even the unwholesome and repulsive 
dish of infant damnation quite palatable for her child. Our 
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kindlier doctrine on Original Sin may, if carelessly and perfunc- 
torily imparted to a little child, appear to be something rather 
drastic and difficult to believe. Is not the maternal heart of a 
Catholic mother better suited than the lips of a young girl- 
teacher in a Sunday school to present that doctrine with the 
tender love and understanding of a mother and in a mother’s 
gentle and explanatory manner? 


II 


I, that still pray at morning and at eve, 
Loving those roots that feed us from the past, 
And prizing more than Plato things I learned 
At that best academe, a mother’s knee.... 
—J. R. Lowell, The Cathedral. 

We come now to the question of a religious vocation. Msgr. 
Belford tells us that, while his mother “‘never suggested the priest- 
hood, her words or her prayers must have touched some hidden 
nerve or thought-focus where the blessed seed of vocation lodged 
and began to grow in the soul of one of her children. Why it 
grew there, God alone knows.’’ Doubtless the truth is that the 
mother had made the soil ready for the Divine Sower. Dr. Cuy- 
ler does not tell us that his mother ever mentioned the subject of 
a ministerial life to him, but simply that it was her lifelong wish 
and prayer for him: ‘‘During my infancy that godly mother had 
dedicated me to the Lord, as truly as Hannah ever dedicated her 
son Samuel.... It was my faithful mother’s steady and constant 
influence that led me gradually along, and I grew into a religious 
life under her potent training.’’ The suggestion was implicit, not 
explicit. 

In a Conference given to Catholic mothers it could be pointed 
out that to their prayers God might grant the inestimable glory 
of a child’s vocation to a religious life. The chief lesson, perhaps, 
to be gained from Dr. Cuyler’s narrative is the power of a mother 
to influence the future life of her children. But she ought to 
understand things clearly and to evaluate them properly. Dr. 
Cuyler thought of the dedication made by Hannah of her child 
to the service of the Temple all the days of his life. Meanwhile, 
the Protestant ministry does not appear to be a lifelong dedica- 
tion by any essential feature of its make-up. Mi£inisters do not 
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themselves, apparently, so conceive of their calling, for they at 
times exchange it for purely worldly pursuits, as might a lawyer, 
a physician, a dentist, for some other profession. The Catholic 
mother understands the meaning of the Eternal Priesthood, or 
ought to be made to understand it. Her hopeful dedication of a 
child to such a priesthood would be something immeasurably 
higher than that in the mind of Hannah. The glory of the Catho- 
lic mother would be indeed greater; but the spiritual profit to 
herself could be even greater than the glory, because her daily 
intercessor at the Throne of Mercy is the very child of her own 
womb. Living or dead, she is remembered with pious love and 
purified affection and liveliest gratitude. There is a difference 
between the zeal of Dr. Cuyler’s mother for what is rather a pro- 
fession than a vocation, and the zeal of any Catholic mother for 
the noblest vocation open to any soul upon earth. Gratitude is 
a very lovely trait in saint or sinner. Dr. Cuyler remembered 
his mother by donating, to the church which he founded in Brook- 
lyn and of which he was pastor for thirty years, ‘a beautiful 
memorial window. . .representing Hannah and her child Samuel, 
and the fitting inscription: ‘As long as he liveth I have lent him to 
the Lord.’”’ On the other hand, the Catholic priest remembers 
his mother in his daily Mass throughout a lifelong service to his 
Lord. 


Ill 


We may now look at the matters discussed here from another 
angle. We can admire the medical skill and the literary grace of 
Dr. Holmes as well as the unaffected piety of Dr. Cuyler, and can 
still dissent strongly from their opposed religious tenets or views, 
even as these two scholarly men found it possible to say nice 
things about Catholics. Knowing something of such good words 
concerning us, I found it easy to consider with, I hope, some dis- 
passionateness their strangely different religious careers in order 
to learn (if so be) a lesson from such polar opposites in religious 
matters—polar opposites in one sense only, for Holmes was withal 
a religious-minded man, a church-goer, albeit hotly assailed for 
his religious views by various ministers. 
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Dr. Cuyler was doubtless a sincere man. Clearly, he was not 
a bigot. He spoke beautifully and reverently of Father Mathew 
(pages 49-51) in the autobiography; and when later he had oc- 
casion to visit Italy, he confined himself to his own business and 
took no ‘‘fling’’ at the religion of Rome. 

In similar fashion, Dr. Holmes wrote many kindly words about 
Catholicity. I could quote at some length, but I shall confine 
myself to an item in his essay on “The Pulpit and the Pew.” He 
speaks as a physician: 

“Tt has been said, and many who have walked the hospitals or 
served in the dispensaries can bear witness to the truth of the asser- 
tion, that the Roman Catholics know how todie. The same thing is 
less confidently to be said of Protestants. How frequently is the 
story told of the most exemplary Protestant Christians—nay, how 
common is it to read in the lives of the most exemplary Protestant 


ministers—that they were beset with doubts and terrors in their last 
days! The blessing of the viaticum is unknown to them.” 


In referring to Dr. Cuyler and Dr. Holmes, I feel that, while 
fas est et ab hoste doceri, neither was consciously an enemy to us 
in respect of charity. And the variant training they received in 
religion under the influence of their respective mothers might 
convey a lesson to some Catholic mothers. First of all, it is to be 
noted that Cuyler’s father was not a minister, and that Holmes’s 
father was a minister. Whatever religious influence was exerted 
on the mind of Cuyler came from his mother alone. On the other 
hand, the father of Holmes left the religious training of the boy to 
his mother, who did not herself accept the Calvinistic doctrines, 
and who accordingly would seem to have given only a perfunctory 
attention to them; and no doubt the boy soon perceived, with 
child’s quick intuition, that her heart was not in the whole busi- 
ness of the Westminster Catechism. It may therefore be a fair 
caution to utter to Catholic mothers that, whilst they thoroughly 
believe in the Catechism, they must nevertheless remember that 
their manner of teaching it must be earnest and not perfunctory. 
Cuyler’s mother taught the Westminster Catechism earnestly, 
and her son became an earnest clergyman. Holmes’s mother 
taught the same Catechism perfunctorily, and her child rejected 
its doctrines. If Holmes had had a mother like Cuyler’s, he too 
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might have been a preacher of Calvinism for more than fifty-five 
years, as was the case with Cuyler. 

Are Catholic mothers quite awake to their splendid opportuni- 
ties? The priesthood is understaffed in some parts of the United 
States. So, too, are the Brotherhoods and Sisterhoods. It is 
probable that this condition would not long continue if Catholic 
mothers were to emulate the example of one mother to whom a 
memorial window is dedicated, with a poignantly lovely inscrip- 
tion, in a certain Presbyterian church in Brooklyn. Fas est et ab 
hoste doceri. The Catholic mother, it is true, cannot confer on 
her child a priestly or religious vocation, but she can greatly help 
towards making her child realize such a vocation if God’s infinite 
goodness has granted it. Mothers dream of wonderful futures 
for their children. ‘“There is nothing more wonderful than the 
heart of a boy when it is lifted up to the Heart of Christ.’’ The 
writer from whom I have quoted this thought adds forthwith a 
warning: ‘‘Parent and teacher and priest have herein a joint 
responsibility that none of them may shirk.’’ Perhaps mothers 


rely too greatly on teacher and priest in this matter. But it isa 
joint responsibility—and the responsibility begins chronologically 
and providentially with the Catholic mother. 





The New Psychology and Ancient 
Asceticism 


By W. F. CuNNINGHA,M, C.S.C. 


Every one is aware of the great increase of knowledge in the 
natural sciences. Not so long ago we taught under the name, 
“natural philosophy,’’ what we now teach under the names, 
“physics” and ‘‘chemistry.’’ A similar development has gone 
on in mental and moral philosophy. From moral philosophy 
(that is, ethics) we have to-day the daughter sciences of economics, 
politics, and sociology—dealing respectively with the three major 
problems of social ethics, namely, private property, government, 
and the family. As a development from mental philosophy, we 
have new knowledge of the forces resident in the individual hu- 
man being—the science of psychology. These new sciences are 
coming to be spoken of as the humanistic sciences, dealing as they 
do with human nature—that is, with human forces and human 
materials of living (the environment)—in contrast to the physical 
sciences which deal with physical forces and the physical environ- 
ment. Knowledge of the latter, making possible prediction lead- 
ing to control, is aimed at making this world a better place to live 
in. Knowledge of the humanistic sciences, making possible pre- 
diction in human behavior leading to control, is aimed at making 
better man’s living in this world. Our problem is with the new 
- science, psychology. 


The Evolution of Psychology 


Etymologically, psychology is the science of the soul. So it 
was considered by Aristotle and down through the ages to the 
beginning of the modern period. When, however, the spiritual 
aspect of man’s nature had lost significance for the early writers 
of modern philosophy, psychology became the science of the mind. 
With the disappearance of the concept “‘substance’’ under the 
attacks of Hume, mind substance disappeared also, and psychol- 


ogy became the science of conscious: states. The association 
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school followed with ‘‘mosaic psychology,” that is, the mind con- 
ceived as an aggregation of little units of consciousness linked to- 
gether through association. James endeavored to put continuity 
into this mass, and to a certain extent succeeded when he coined 
the phrase, “the stream of consciousness.” From the point of 
view of Scholastic philosophy, however, this is a queer river with 
neither bed nor banks. How it keeps flowing along—that is, 
how the mind functions without the soul as the permanent abid- 
ing principle of all vital acts—is impossible for us to conceive. 

Recently, two divergent schools have come into being in the 
attempt to interpret the nature of mind. Behaviorism, an out- 
cropping of animal psychology, denies the fact of consciousness 
altogether. Thought, for example, is nothing but the functioning 
of the language mechanisms. The other school asserts that we 
have not only a conscious mind, but also an unconscious one. It 
is the theory of this school with which this paper is concerned. 
Our point of view in evaluating it is well presented in Father 
Moore’s book entitled ‘“‘Dynamic Psychology.”’ He defines 
psychology as ‘‘the science of human personality.’”” Human per- 
sonality, like the very nature of man, is a dual concept. It in- 
cludes the inherited dispositions with which we come into the 
world and the transformations these inherited dispositions un- 
dergo throughout the experiences of life, resulting in the forma- 
tion of individual men and women. The idea we must continu- 
ally keep in mind is that human personality is a unity, although 
it has this double aspect of inherited tendencies and acquired dis- 
positions. Let us see if the psychology of the “‘unconscious,”’ so 
called, throws any new light upon the problem of understanding 
human nature. 


The Concept of the Unconcious 


We begin with the concept, ‘‘consciousness,” using James’ 
picturesque phrase, “‘the stream of consciousness.”’ This in- 
cludes all those experiences of which we are aware at any given 
moment. Underneath these, however, there is a great group of 
mental elements of which we are not aware. Since they lie below 
the conscious stream, they are spoken of as the ‘“‘subconscious’’ 
elements of mind. Through association or memory, as we com- 
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monly call it, many of these subconscious elements are lifted up 
into the conscious stream and we become aware of them. Where 
are these elements when they are not in consciousness? Freud 
coined the term, “‘fore-conscious,” for this region of our mental 
life. Then he developed the theory that lying still deeper in the 
mind there is another group of mental elements, the result of past 
experiences but not subject to recall. These experiences have been 
of a painful or unpleasant kind, and hence our desire (unconscious, 
of course) to be rid of them. We say commonly that we forget 
them, but according to Freud’s theory they have been repressed 
because of their painful or unpleasant nature, and this charac- 
teristic accounts for our inability to recall them. Lying still 
deeper in the unconscious region of the mind is another group of 
mental elements of an inherited character. These are the im- 
pulses, the instincts, the urges, drives, irrational desires, or what- 
ever name we may wish to give them. This lowest region of the 
mind is called the “primary unconscious’ in contrast with the 
region of repressed, painful experiences, the “secondary uncon- 
scious.”” These two regions put together make up the total field 
of the unconscious—that is, first, the lower level consisting of the 
impulses or our irrational desires, and second, the upper level 
consisting of the repressed, painful experiences lying between the 
primary unconscious and the fore-conscious or co-conscious, all 
below the level of the conscious stream of waking life. 


The Iceberg Analogy 


According to this theory, all these mental elements have a real 
part to play in the determination of human behavior. We may 
roughly indicate their relative importance by the analogy of an 
iceberg. One-tenth of the iceberg is above the surface. In the 
analogy, this is the conscious stream of thought. Nine-tenths 
lie underneath the surface. This is the region of the subconscious. 
This region is divided into three levels: two-tenths of the total 
mass lie in the fore-conscious, containing those elements subject 
to recall. This leaves seven-tenths in the unconscious. Within 
this region there are two levels also. Three-tenths of the total 
mass lie in the secondary unconscious. These are the repressed 
unpleasant experiences of our past life, especially those happening 
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in childhood. Four-tenths of the mass remain for the primary 
unconscious, made up of the impulses, instincts, or irrational de- 
sires. The total is the human mind. According to the theory 
of the unconscious, therefore, human behavior for the most part 
(seven-tenths) is determined by the unconscious mental elements 
rather than by those that are conscious (one-tenth) and those that 
are subject to recall by consciousness (two-tenths). 


Behavior and the Unconcious 


Perhaps the best way of rendering intelligible how in this 
theory the unconscious mental elements are such a predominating 
factor in the determination of human behavior, is to explain cer- 
tain terms that appear frequently in the literature dealing with 
the subject. 

I. ForcettTinc.—According to this theory, forgetting is an 
active process, a process of repression rather than one of fading 
out. To take an illustration from my own experience, some time 
ago I accompanied a friend from my home city on a visit to a 
college for women. My friend wished to speak to the Director 
of Physical Education. She said she had met her several times, 
knew her name perfectly well, but could not recall it at the mo- 
ment. When the portress gave us the name as Penning, my 
friend broke out: “Why, of course, Virginia Penning, at home. 
Why couldn’t I recall that name?’ I replied: ‘Apparently, 
you haven’t any great love for Virginia Penning.’’ Surprised, 
she said: ‘How did you know?” When I explained the “new 
psychology” theory of forgetting as the repression of the un- 
pleasant, she admitted that in this case at least it seemed to offer 
a true explanation. Referring to our mutual acquaintance at 
home, she said: ‘I never could stand that woman.” 

II. THe CompLtex.—When the repressed mental elements 
form themselves into a system with some unpleasant experience 
as a center, they are spoken of as a “‘complex.’”’ Of course, we 
have many rational systems of ideas in the fore-conscious, but 
these are bound together by a logical bond, and as such are sub- 
ject to recall. The bond binding together the elements in a com- 
plex, however, is an emotional one. The intensity of the emo- 
tional bond is indicated by the degree to which the complex af- 
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fects our normal everyday behavior. All of us develop many 
minor complexes, pet aversions, which do no particular harm if 
kept within bonds (aversions for cats, dogs, boats and boating, 
water, and particularly names, etc.). The phobias from which 
some people suffer are extreme examples. Father Moore, quot- 
ing White’s ‘“‘Mental Mechanisms,’’ gives the following illustra- 
tion as typical: 

“A child has a boil on its arm. A physician is called and enters 
the room with his little black bag. He asks to see the arm which 
the child innocently and unsuspectingly shrugs up for his inspection. 
The physician opens the black bag, removes a knife, and with a 
quick movement plunges it into the boil and evacuates its contents. 
The next day when the physician calls with his black bag he cannot 
get near the child without it crying and screaming. Some time 
later, let us suppose, a visitor comes with a black bag. The child 
sees the bag and immediately commences to make an outcry. His 
mother hushes his crying, and assures him that the caller is not a bad 
doctor with a knife. But for some time afterward the child has a 
horror of black bags. Perhaps later on, having forgotten the in- 
cident, he has a peculiar inexplicable antipathy to people with black 
bags, or that wear black, or perhaps even to black things in general. 
When he sees black things, he does not recall the incident in which 
the boil was lanced with a knife taken from a black bag. That 
incident is a complex which is forgotten and has sunken into the 
depths of the unconscious. It is unconscious itself, and its relation 
to the child’s subsequent behavior when a man is also unconscious.’’! 


III. THe IRRATIONAL DEsiRES.—Tansley in “The New 
Psychology”’ gives a very broad extension to the term “‘complex.”’ 
He applies it, not only to repressed mental elements, but also to 
inherited impulses and speaks of the three great universal com- 
plexes—self, sex, and herd (1.e., the Social Complex). It seems 
better, however, to reserve the term ‘‘complex”’ to the repressed 
mental elements connected by an emotional bond, and speak of 
these inherited elements in our mental make-up as the impulses, 
instincts, or urges. In Freud’s theory, there is only one such 
urge, everything being reduced to “‘sex.’’ With Adler it is the 
striving for superiority, the will for power, that is supreme as a 
reaction to the feeling of inferiority with reference to our fellows. 
Jung, with his emphasis on “‘the preservation of individuality,” 


1 Moore, ‘‘Dynamic Psychology,” pp. 22-23. 
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would seem to be emphasizing the third universal urge, ‘‘self.” 
It will probably be left for some American psychologist, however, 
following the economists with their theory of the economic de- 
termination of history, to develop a theory that all human be- 
havior is determined by the urge for possessions, those things 
which contribute to the comfort and well-being of the self. This 
analysis by Tansley of the three universal urges is convenient for 
our purposes, and we may well think of all the innate impulses as 
tending to group themselves under the three heads, self, sex and 
society—or more popularly, the drives towards possessions, pleas- 
ure, and power. 

IV. RATIONALIZATION.—When one of these impulses, rising 
up from the lower levels of the unconscious, finds itself in opposi- 
tion to an acquired desire resulting from social experiences in the 
group, a problem arises. Many are the ways we have of solving 
these problems. The rational way, of course, is to face the facts 
and fight it out on that basis. But only too often we cloud our 
minds to the real facts in the case, and find some other basis for 
the course of action which we follow. This process is called ‘‘ra- 
tionalization.’’ It consists in elaborating ‘‘good reasons,” while 
hiding from ourselves the ‘‘real reasons’ which determine our 
conduct. A man, for instance, falls in love with his neighbor’s 
wife and unconsciously justifies his visits to her home on the basis 
of neighborliness—or the sudden discovery of a need of something 
in his work around his own home which he can borrow next door. 
All of us must be constantly on our guard against falling into this 
practice of “‘rationalization.” It begins in the making of ex- 
cuses, as did the men in the Gospel invited to the wedding feast. 
If excuses fail, we build up what is called a ‘defense mechanism.’ 
A typical example is the gruff, loud-talking, ‘“‘hard-boiled”’ in- 
dividual. His exterior deportment, on this theory, is evidence of 
an interior conviction of weakness, though, of course, he is un- 
conscious of why he is acting as he does. When defense mecha- 
nisms fail to solve the problem, we have a third resource, namely, 
the emotional outburst, the display of temper. This, perhaps, is 
the most irrational of all. The rational point of view would be to 
act on the principle: ‘If we are in the wrong, we can’t afford to 
get angry. If we are in the right, we don’t need to.” 
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V. THe ConFiict.—When the problem is of such a magnitude 
that it tends to disturb our normal ways of living, we are presented 
with what the new psychology calls the “‘conflict’’—that is, the 
inability to reconcile the rational desires (e.g., the normal senti- 
ments or social ideals) we have accumulated throughout life with 
the primitive inherited irrational desires welling up from the re- 
gion of the unconscious. Three thingsmay happen. The subject 
may give in to his irrational desires, and then we have the ‘“‘de- 
generate” living only the animal life. Or he may fight, both 
forces pulling against each other; then we have the ‘‘nervous” 
individual, the psychopathic and in extreme cases a pscyhoneuro- 
sis. In the third place, the rational desires may conquer, and 
this is usually achieved through the process called ‘“‘sublimation.”’ 

VI. SuBLIMATION.— We can understand what is meant by the 
term, sublimation, if we will think of the irrational impulses as 
the fires burning below the boilers generating the energy that 
drives the wheels of life. This energy must be expended. It 
cannot be merely held in check. If it is expended along the chan- 
nels of primitive impulses (7.e., in the mere satisfaction of animal 
desires), degeneracy is the result. But if it is turned into higher 
channels (for example, if the impulse to dominate is diverted to 
the achievement of victory in a cause), it is said to be sublimated. 
So with all the other impulses. The energy that tends to flow 
out in them, if lifted up and devoted to worthy purposes, brings 
greater and more lasting satisfaction to the individual than if it is 
expended on the low levels of animal desire. Religion quite ob- 
viously is the great sublimator, but other interests, such as hob- 
bies, often serve as adequate safety valves for draining off this 
surplus energy. 

Psychoanalysis 

With this brief explanation of how the unconscious determines 
behavior, it is evident that the practical problem in the case of 
conflict is how to probe the unconscious and bring to light the 
factors that are causing the trouble. Here is where psycho- 
analysis comes in. Briefly, it is a theory of therapy. If by an 
analysis of the unconscious mental elements we can bring to light 
the complex, thus uncovering its true character, we help the pa- 
tient cure himself by revealing the unreasonableness of his fears 
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and his behavior. The practitioner can only aid the patient 
through his analysis. The cure comes when the patient accepts 
the diagnosis and changes his behavior in the light of it. This 
quite evidently is not an easy thing to do, and often involves an 
elaborate process of reéducation long continued. 

Various methods have been devised to probe the unconscious 
(hypnosis, automatic writing, etc.), but the two most important 
are dream analysis and free association with the use of word lists. 
Dreams have long been a puzzle for the psychologist. It re- 
mained for Freud to offer an explanation which in some adequate 
way reveals them as having a purpose. On Freud’s theory every 
dream is a wish-fulfillment. The subject lives out in a dream 
some desire or wish which he is prevented by his moral ideals or 
the social environment from living out in his waking life. The 
difficulty is that the real content of the dream is hidden under 
symbols, and the chief problem of the analyst is to interpret these 
symbols, giving them meaning for everyday existence. A child 
relates that he had a dream in which he saw a tiger attack and 
devour his newly born baby brother. For the analyst, the tiger 
is the child himself, wishing to get rid of his baby brother who has 
displaced him in his parents’ affection. The theory is applied to 
day-dreaming as well as to the dreams of sleep. This latter phase 
is of particular importance when dealing with children. 

The method of analysis through the use of word lists consists 
in having the patient tell what associations the various words on 
the list bring to his mind. If, in this process of free association, 
ideas come slowly or not at all, this prolongation of the reaction 
time for certain words is interpreted as a ‘‘complex indicator.” 
Thus, Father Moore tells of a patient who said that the word 
“long”’ suggested no idea to her at all. Following up this lead, 
it was uncovered that once she refused to marry a young man 
named Long, and only after he had married some one else did she 
realize she was in love with him herself. A cure in a case of this 
kind is to realize the futility of seeking to satisfy the thwarted 
desire; we must put it aside, therefore, and seek for satisfaction 
in other desires that are realizable. In all cases it is a process of 
reéducation, as we have said above, often long drawn out, and un- 
happily at times failing to effect a cure at all. 

(To be concluded) 





Mary’s Personality 


By ALFRED SCHNEPP, S.M. 


“If there be a peculiar kind of Saint with a marked character and a 
recognisable individuality of her own, whose name is Mary, hidden 
under the Divine Maternity, it is at least indistinguishable to us, be- 
cause of the excess of that light of the Eternal Sun in which she is all 
arrayed.” 

More than one reader of Father Faber’s ‘“‘Foot of the Cross,”’ 
no doubt, has stopped after getting through this sentence, and 
decided to look at it again to make sure he has understood aright. 
Taken as it stands, it completely denies to us the possibility of 
considering Mary as a human personality; it even throws doubt 
on Mary’s having been anything other than simply the Mother 
of God, or, in other words, it implies that her personal character 
was entirely submerged in her divine function. 

Such an implication is repugnant at first sight, and, in fact, 
does not seem actually to have been in Father Faber’s mind, if we 
may judge from his words in another passage of the same volume: 
‘Not that she was without a character of her own, and doubtless 
a very marked one. But it is too near God for us to see it.” 

But a person is inclined to wonder whether Father Faber him- 
self was not the principal offender against the warning he gives 
in a continuation of the first of the two passages cited above: 
“We cannot look at her both as a Saint and as the Mother of 
God. lf we attempt to do so, one or other of the two characters 
will suffer.... For at first sight those who love Our Lady feel a 
kind of sorrow at the apparent denial to her of an individual char- 
acter, which should be distinctive and her own. ... Buta little 
more reflection will show them in what devotional as well as theo- 
logical difficulties the other view cannot fail of ultimately en- 
tangling them.” 

No writer, I think, ancient or modern, has ever attempted so 
extensive a psychological analysis of the Mother of God as Father 
Faber. In the ‘Foot of the Cross” he devotes his attention al- 


most exclusively to her sorrows; in ‘“Bethlehem’’ her joys are 
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rather in the foreground, although the two Dolors of the Infancy 
are treated in extenso; in a book on Mary’s joys, which his pre- 
mature death prevented him from more than planning, he would 
no doubt have produced a companion volume to the “‘Foot of the 
Cross.”’ In the two works we are fortunate enough to possess, 
all of Mary’s faculties come in for much incidental treatment. 

As Father Faber was far too intelligent to be guilty of a patent 
self-contradiction, we can only presume that in the passages 
quoted he was merely insisting in his usual vivid and forceful 
manner on the necessity of not losing sight of the Divine Mater- 
nity as the central fact of Mary’s existence. With this caution in 
mind, we should perhaps not incur his displeasure by setting forth 
some considerations which might help us to come a little closer to 
understanding this wonderful being who, though perfectly and 
purely human, stood on the confines of the divinity. 

We may as well start by admitting the arduousness of the task 
that confronts us. To make a thoroughgoing analysis of any 
person is possible only after long and intimate association with 
him; even then it requires a more than ordinary gift of insight, 
of sympathy in the broad sense of the word. What makes mat- 
ters worse is the very inconsistency of most men, which obliges us 
to strike an average in the summing up, or else to make very 
guarded statements which will allow loopholes for exceptions. 
It is scarcely necessary even to mention the extreme complexity 
of the human personality, which always leaves any would-be 
analysis open to the charge of incompleteness or excessive simpli- 
fication. 

However, it does seem true to say that the life of any individual 
is dominated by one idée maiiresse, one fundamental principle 
which is never violated. And for the situations in life not covered 
by this primary principle, there are a certain number of secondary 
principles. What may be a primary principle for one person will 
be a secondary one for another. The primary principle has per- 
haps been more or less logically arrived at, and then developed 
into a habit by being frequently put into practice, or perhaps it is 
merely the more or less intellectual defense set up by one’s natu- 
ral temperament. 

The following are examples of such primary principles: “‘Se- 
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rious wrong (mortal sin) must never be committed.”” “Regulate 
life so as to avoid the unpleasant and secure as much enjoyment 
as possible.” ‘Everything must be sacrificed to making a success 
of my chosen occupation.”” ‘‘“Duty must be performed, but there 
are no other limitations to enjoyment.’”’ ‘‘Comfort is preferable 
to glory.”” ‘Majority rules; personal tastes and ideas must be 
sacrificed to those of the group.”’ ‘Rather be right alone than 
wrong in company.” 

Individuals with the foregoing as dominant principles might be 
classified respectively as ‘‘conscientious,’”’ ‘‘soft,’’ “‘ambitious,”’ 
“worldly-minded,’’ ‘‘easy-going,”’ ‘‘unselfish,” “‘individualistic.”’ 
It is superfluous to point out that such principles are consciously 
formulated in the minds of relatively few; it is by the general 
trend of people’s conduct that we judge what their principles are. 

Now, it would seem that those who are generally considered 
to be the “‘great’’ of this world (not merely the famous, for fame 
may be accidental) are blest or cursed with a greater simplification 
of the personality than their fellows. In them one principle is so 
dominant that it is easy for the onlooker to be unaware of second- 
ary principles, although some are really present. If the simpli- 
fication is complete, that is, if the one idea suffers no opposition, 
the result is either genius or madness, sometimes both. But, if 
the character has not become “unbalanced” (the word is very ap- 
propriate), humanness is left intact and true greatness becomes 
possible. The dominance of the one principle leads to the de- 
velopment of one quality more than others, and this it is that 
causes one man to stand out above his fellows. And this view, 
I believe, is borne out rather than contradicted by the truism 
that great men have all possessed uncommon strength of will 
(perhaps misdirected): this will-power is almost identical with 
the concentration of one’s energy on the carrying out of one 
principle. 

In the case of the Blessed Virgin it is obvious that not only the 
primary principle but even all secondary guiding principles were 
necessarily of a supernatural character. Apart from other equally 
cogent considerations, this is a mecessary consequence of her Im- 
maculate Conception, which made her resemble pre-sin Adam in 
the perfect subordination of all the faculties—and above all in the 
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perfect subordination of nature—to grace. No purely natural 
consideration could have had the least possible weight with her. 
In her, the interplay of the supernatural and the natural was so 
great, and that from the first moment of her existence, that it 
would be impossible to separate them even in an abstract analysis. 
The supernatural was not, as in the cases of the ordinary Saints, 
a transformation of an already existing natural character, but 
thoroughly penetrated this character from the beginning. 

To find a primary guiding principle in Mary’s life we do not have 
far to seek. ‘‘Behold the handmaid of the Lord,” are the first 
of her words recorded in the Gospel. “I come to do Thy will, 
O God,” were the first words of the Man-God, and “Thy will be 
done, not Mine,” were almost His last. Mary could use the same 
language. Her life seemed almost devoid of choice, so invariably 
did she act in conformity with the will of God. If there was ever 
any hesitation, it could only have been because the nature of the 
divine wishes was not clear; it could not have been that the 
thought of acting contrary to them even occurred to her. 

It may be urged that conformity to the will of God is essential 
to all sanctity, and has been found to a marked degree in all the 
Saints; that sanctity is impossible unless the doing of God’s will 
be taken as the fundamental principle of life. But in the Saints 
this disposition, although decisive in the regulation of their con- 
duct, never became so much part and parcel of themselves as to 
be the characteristic trait of their personality. This is even 
superficially evident from the fact that down to their dying day 
their lives were not exempt from imperfections, trifles which es- 
caped them and perhaps were in no way imputable to them 
morally, but which psychologically are of great importance. The 
very fact that these trifles were subconscious in origin and even 
in operation indicates that they came from the very depths of the 
soul. In the Saints the supernatural principles were a compara- 
tively tardy growth, a gradual superimposition or transmutation 
which never reached completion on this earth. In Mary there 
never was any such thing as a purely natural life. 

An analogy which may serve to bring out this thought is that 
of rock formation. The work of grace in the Saints may be com- 
pared to petrification, a changing of another substance into 
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stone; the process is long and even when it is complete the result- 
ing product retains the appearance of the original material. The 
same is true of the Saints: no matter how thoroughly they may be 
supernaturalized in very fact and in the eyes of God, to our eyes 
they retain the essentials of their original character or personality. 
But this was not the case with the Mother of God. Her spiritual 
formation resembled rather the original formation of rock in the 
early ages of the earth; though the original mass may have been 
smaller or existed under a different shape, it was essentially rock 
from the beginning, and, at least to a discerning eye, recognizable 
as such. In like manner was Mary’s whole make-up impreg- 
nated with supernaturalness from the moment of her conception. 

The supernatural principle, then, of conformity to the will of 
God may be considered as the foundation of that edifice which we 
know as the personality of Mary. Or it would perhaps be a 
better metaphor to say that it was the material out of which that 
edifice was constructed, since it served not only as the basis on 
which the personality rested but also as a characteristic by which 
it could be recognized. 

But even if there were only one edifice in the world made out 
of a certain material (let us say platinum), this edifice could still 
be unique from another point of view, that of its shape. In this 
respect likewise the analogy holds true of Mary. She alone of all 
human beings was the Mother of God. Of course this was a 
great privilege. But here we are concerned with it rather as a 
fact in her own life, as a factor in the development of her 
personality. 

From the psychological point of view, the Divine Maternity 
had a double significance for Mary. First of all, she became a 
mother. From the moment of Jesus’ conception she must have 
undergone a character transformation closely resembling that of 
any girl who becomes a mother for the first time. We are speak- 
ing of one perfectly aware of both the joys and the responsibilities 
of motherhood, one who undertook them willingly and with the 
highest possible motives. It is unnecessary to insist that far 
from involving any contradiction with the intimate essence of 
her personality, conformity to God’s will, her assumption of the 
Divine Maternity was only an outcome of it, just as the way in 
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which stone is cut and the uses to which it is put are determined 
largely by the nature of the stone itself. 

So far we have nothing very characteristic, no more than if we 
were to say that the edifice under consideration was round or 
cruciform or rectangular. But what is unique is the fact that 
from the moment of the Incarnation Mary had to look on the 
same Person as being both her God and her Son. The super- 
natural tendency of a Saint to make God the center of his life was 
reinforced by the natural tendency of a mother to make her son 
the center of her life. Saints tend towards God by prayer and 
by the apostolate, by coming into spiritual contact with Him and 
by working for His interests. Mary could tend towards God di- 
rectly, by coming into physical contact with Him and by working 
for Him personally. We know that this singular circumstance 
must have affected her personality profoundly, but it is so remote 
from our experience that we cannot imagine it or find words to 
express it. Perhaps Father Faber was right after all. 

Two other components of Mary’s personality call for brief men- 
tion. One of these is her virginity. The almost visible inno- 
cence and spiritual beauty which give a special charm only to 
those who are absolutely uncontaminated in matters of the flesh, 
must have made a striking impression on Mary’s contemporaries, 
just as they are inseparable from our idea of her. 

Then there is her tranquillity (so well named by Father Faber). 
We cannot imagine that she ever “got excited.”” Emotions she 
had, and profound ones, and these necessarily had physical re- 
actions, but there were no exaggerated manifestations. The 
perfect balance of her faculties, an effect of her Immaculate Con- 
ception, and still more of her being solidly grounded in and at- 
tached to the will of God, gave her a mastery of herself which 
must have impressed those who saw her. Although experiencing 
the extremes of both joy and grief, she never “‘lost her head” over 
either. 

This, perhaps as much as her unique position as Mother of God, 
makes her personality an enigma to us. She seems to be simply 
perfect human nature, rather than a human being. And yet we 
realize that, even if Adam had not sinned, and if his descendants 
therefore had been all blest with a perfect balance of their powers, 
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there would still have been individual differences. This perhaps 
gives us a clue to the ultimate solution of the enigma, if any is 
really possible. In speaking of Mary, we are too much inclined to 
stress the negative side, the denial in her case of the imperfections 
which we have. This merely removes her further from us, makes 
it harder for us to study her. If we were to concentrate rather on 
the positive aspect, the things she has in common with us and 
her superiority to us in these things, we should come to under- 
stand her better. For this it would be necessary to consider her 
various faculties in some detail, pointing out that they were es- 
sentially the same as ours, but that she definitely surpassed us in 
the manner of exercising them. 





Renovating the Spirit of Youth 
By Kivian J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap., A.M. 


The spirit of youth must be the outflow of the Holy Ghost 
whom Christ sent to us. “For no other foundation no man can 
lay, but that which is laid; which is Christ Jesus’’ (I Cor., iii. 12). 
“TI go tothe Father.... But when the Paraclete cometh, whom I 
will send you from the Father, the Spirit of truth, who proceedeth 
from the Father, He shall give testimony of Me, and you shall 
give testimony” (John, xv. 26). The words that St. Paul wrote 
to Timothy may well be applied to the royal priesthood in general: 
“T admonish thee, that thou stir up the grace of God which is in 
thee, by the imposition of my hands.’”’ And again: ‘Keep the 
good things committed to thy trust by the Holy Ghost, who 
dwelleth within us’ (II Tim., i. 6, 14). ‘He saved us, by the 
laver of regeneration and renovation of the Holy Ghost; whom 


He hath poured forth upon us abundantly, through Jesus Christ 
our Saviour; that being justified by His grace, we may be heirs, 
according to hope of life everlasting” (Tit., iii, 5-7). It is this 
“renovation of the Holy Ghost’’ that is most urgent to-day when 
there is so rapid a division of spirit among our young people. 


[ 


The cultivation of the true spirit of youth was never entirely 
neglected. In the general as well as in the special pastoral en- 
deavors youth has had its place. It has been gathered into 
Sodalities, Holy Name Societies, Tertiary Fraternities, Mission 
Crusades, and many other organizations and clubs of a secular 
nature. Missions, occasional retreats, and special devotions were 
aimed at reinforcing the regular care of souls. Lately a new im- 
petus was given to all these endeavors. New means, more in 
accord with the spirit of the times, were applied, but has the suc- 
cess been greater? Is the enthusiasm created not more or less 
artificial? Has the conformity to the spirit of the world not 
cooled the spirit of Christ? And if not yet, what does the future 
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hold in store? These are momentous questions. They are also 
most opportune for our consideration. A few powerful voices 
try to sidetrack them, but the shepherd of souls is not misled but 
looks deeper. 

“By their fruits you shall know them,” says Our Saviour. 
Religious organizations have always been fruitful. However, 
the influence they exercise on Christian life is in accord with the 
interest manifested in them by their spiritual guides. This can- 
not be asserted about organizations not organically united with 
the Mystical Body of Christ. We cannot trust in their reports, 
since their reports are at variance with actual conditions. They 
are formulated by modern publicity methods and, unless closely 
scrutinized, they are misleading. Unfortunately, Catholics too 
are beginning to employ such modern methods, playing upon 
psychology, suppressing facts that are not helpful to gain ma- 
terial ends but are vital for other purposes, and follow in general 
the methods of extrovert leadership. Many a time such leader- 
ship ends in a fiasco. Moreover, concrete results growing out of 
spiritual factors are difficult to tabulate, and are to the majority 
of secularists without any special significance. However, it is 
entirely proper to ask whether expected pastoral benefits have 
been realized. We may ask: “Did a work for youth decrease de- 
linquency? Did it increase the number of Catholic children in 
our schools? Did it draw any to religious instruction? Did it 
decrease the number of mixed marriages? Did it increase the 
number of defenders of the Church and of her teaching and prin- 
ciples? Did it lessen the influence of secularism, the great evil 
of the day? Is the result in proportion to the expenses which the 
public and the parish and the parents are expected to defray? Is 
the blessing really brought to the poor especially, because there 
are so many of them?’”’ To all these questions a negative answer 
may be given for all but religious organizations. 

On the other hand, we may ask: “Did the means adopted to 
further certain movements among youth do any harm? Did 
they not arouse antipathy against Catholic organizations that are 
vertically and horizontally organized into the organization of the 
Church? Did the secular means adopted to promote good living 
not inject a spirit that is not wholesome? Are not the efforts to 
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spiritualize physical activities rather weak and often entirely 
neglected? Did the back-to-nature movement (which presup- 
poses a nature unhurt by Original Sin) not engender an aversion 
to spiritual things, notwithstanding the efforts made to lessen 
interference with religious obligations? Are not other means 
adopted to enhance spiritual or religious results (like breakfasts, 
parties, etc.) rather out of place and somewhat out of tune with 
perhaps august occasions?’ It seems that “‘Yes’’ is the only 
correct answer to these questions. Many of these things are 
caused by lay leadership invading strictly pastoral jurisdiction. 
Great prudence must be exercised, or otherwise the flock will be 
scandalized. What shall a priest answer to the following ques- 
tions: ‘“Why did a Mason and a re-married divorced Catholic 
speak at the Young Men’s Communion breakfast? Why did a 
Minister talk at an organization meeting before Catholic clergy- 
men and layfolks? Why did a Jew and Protestant occupy the 
front pews at a Mass held for Catholic boys?”’ Catholic instinct 
may not accept the explanation: “It was all for the good of the 
Church, religion and the faithful.” 


II 


There can be no doubt that, as far as the clergy are concerned, 
all the efforts made in behalf of youth had a good intention and a 
good will behind them. This encourages the hope that better 
means for the “renovation” of the spirit of youth will be adopted 
as soon as they are found and judged to be practical. About the 
promotion of Catholic organizations nothing more need be said, 
since they are the only ones wanted by the Holy See, provided 
they have no affiliations outside the Church. It is about renovat- 
ing the spirit of our youth, gathered or to be gathered in Catholic 
groups, we are concerned at present. In general, it may be con- 
ceded that we have been quite satisfied with making the good 
better and with selecting particular groups. This is easy to ac- 
complish. Otherwise, youth was much neglected. Instead of 
addressing the youth directly and the adults per concomitantiam, 
we have busied ourselves almost exclusively with the married in 
general, and have left the youth not attending our schools to them- 
selves except perhaps for the few words we have addressed to them 
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during a rapidly proceeding Children’s Mass. What Msgr. 
Wolker said may well be applied to American conditions: ‘“‘We 
have progressed very little in pastoral work for youth.... We 
must draw consequences from the dogmatic treatises on nature and 
grace, the Eucharist and the Church, and the moral principles, 
and apply them to the young of to-day. There is still too little 
life in the forms of religious education and practice. There is too 
much distrust in what may appear to be new, although it may 
only have been forgotten for some time. Conditions will force us 
to provide for youth if we wish to lead them to Christ and His 
reign.””? 

It seems that the time has arrived when we must approach 
youth as a whole in a more spectacular manner—not spectacular 
in the sense often employed by lay or business organizations, but 
in a liturgical sense. Among our forbears youth held an im- 
portant place in public worship. In outdoor processions it oc- 
cupied a position of honor. It was admitted to pilgrimages, and 
its days like First Holy Communion and Confirmation were cele- 
brated with the participation of the whole parish. During mis- 
sions youth was especially considered. Ecclesiastical and other 
activities of youth always attracted the attention and codpera- 
tion of the adult world. That these features exercised a good and 
permanent influence upon youth cannot well be denied. Even 
at a time when the reception of the Sacraments was less frequent 
and almost at a standstill, crime and delinquency and political 
radicalism were much less in evidence. 

To-day some of our modern means of attracting youth tend 
rather to lead them away from the spirit of Christ, if not in prin- 
ciple, at least in practice. These means do not cultivate self- 
denial, and do not touch, either directly or indirectly (as some 
maintain), the interior life. The physical and social clamor out- 
shouts the aspirations of the Christian soul. Non in commotione 
Dominus—especially not in this type of commotion. 

Nor has the admixture of a secular spirit enhanced the religious 
spirit. It has never done any good to accept gifts from the 
Greeks; nor can there come any permanent good of organizing 
with worldly associations. It will divide the spirit, prevent 


' Jugend preses (1935), No. 1, p. 5. 
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uniformity in views and spiritual training, and will make the 
Church appear more as a follower than as a leader. But what- 
ever lessens the position of the Church in the eyes of youth must 
do incalculable harm. In any case, there will be divided au- 
thority wherever outside influences filter into the God-ordained 
pastoral exercise of authority. Too much of this essential au- 
thority in education and character formation has already been 
sacrificed to modern secularism. This does not contribute to 
our objective to make our youth Christo-centric. We cannot 
carry water on both shoulders without dulling Catholic instinct. 


Ill 


Before considering practical suggestions about ways and means 
to renovate the spirit of youth, it may be profitable to survey in 
a few words what the world at large is doing in this connection. 
Countries suffering from persecution and passing through a re- 
ligious crisis are naturally most concerned about their youth. 
Their religious efforts only can be considered at present. 

In Germany we find that, as an initiation to the battle against 
the enemies of religion and as a consecration to Catholic Action, 
a celebration was held in the Cathedral of Trier at which the 
youth of the entire country was represented. It was under the 
auspices of the National Youth Movement. After stirring ad- 
dresses delivered by the local bishop and ecclesiastical leaders, 
light was taken from the altar to light the torches held in the 
hands of the young men. The light represented the fire of faith, 
the Holy Ghost, and was carried from the cathedral into the open 
world among the assembled multitudes. It must have made an 
indelible impression upon those young men who had received 
their Creator that very day in Holy Communion, and equally so 
upon the masses who witnessed the torch parade. After their 
return home, the delegates organized many liturgical celebrations 
with different objects in view—for example, as an initiation to 
the lay apostolate, in defense of religion, for recruiting members 
for religious societies, etc. In Berlin, a mystery play was given, 
and long before the day of presentation no tickets for the largest 
armory in the city could be obtained. The reading of the pro- 
grams of these affairs is indeed inspiring. 

In Spain, we find the National Catholic Youth similarly active 
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in strengthening the spirit of its members. Pilgrimages, liturgi- 
cal rites, and rallies are organized in defense of religious freedom. 
About Belgian Youth, Mlle. de Hemptine declared in Washing- 
ton: ‘“‘We use the so-called method of modern mass action. The 
Communists use that method successfully, and we have utilized 
it, but we have refined, modified, and tempered it by the deeply 
Catholic spiritual motivations of our movement.’’ She described 
the demonstrations held, pointing out that they were marked less 
by speaking on the part of adults than by the actual participation 
of the thousands of youth. 

In Mexico, owing to the reduction of priests and the prevalence 
of public inimical forces, such mass demonstrations are not pos- 
sible at present, but the youth leaders are laboring constantly 
to enliven the spirit of faith especially among youth. It is also 
well known that at the last International Eucharistic Congress 
held in Buenos Aires youth had a prominent part just at a time 
when the Reds were particularly active and harmful. 

Also in countries where there is no open religious persecution, 
youth cultivates a new spirit. Italy and Poland may serve as 
examples. Whilst the respective governments lay great stress on 
physical exercises as a means to remove centuries of lethargy, the 
Church is guiding youth definitely along spiritual lines. It is 
not all peaceful, but the pressure brought to bear upon youth by 
adverse forces may turn out to be a blessing in disguise. 

Even England, where conditions are much like ours, is not be- 
hindhand in her efforts in behalf of Catholic youth. The Grail 
(Magazine) for March reports a spiritual campaign among youth 
running from February 1 up to and including March 9. This is 
being done in addition to week-end retreats and other activities on 
a more or less grand scale. Not all the activities are strictly re- 
ligious affairs, but all profess a definite Catholic spirit. It ac- 
complishes the step from the natural and secular to the super- 
natural which among us is but rarely taken. Nor are Catholics 
alone in their zeal for youth. The Boys’ Brigade in England 
(Anglican) outnumbers all other similar organizations. 

In many other countries pilgrimages, triduums, religious lead- 
ership courses, retreats, bridal weeks, etc., attract considerable 
numbers of participants. All this shows that the trend is de- 
cidedly towards a renewal of the spirit. Also the mere recrea- 
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tional and social activities are directed more definitely towards 
this end. Although the reports listed are of a more recent date, 
this trend has been manifested for several years, and all those who 
have ever attended international Catholic youth affairs are well 
acquainted with it. 

We in the United States have not been entirely inactive. Much 
work is already being done for youth. Whole dioceses like 
Chicago and others have given fine examples of zeal. But let us 
beware lest we strengthen the forces that rally against religious 
schools and sympathize with tyrannical atheist governments, be- 
cause they are Masons themselves. It is Masonry that confronts 
us in youth work, here as elsewhere. 


IV 


Learning from others, it may be possible to devise some spec- 
tacular means that may be helpful in renovating the spirit of our 
young people. From a large number of programs and reports, 
only those will be selected that seem to be possible and practical 
under our conditions. 

(1) Confirmation.—A thorough preparation for the reception 
of the Sacrament of Confirmation is, owing to the tender age of 
most recipients, almost impossible. However, the older children 
ought to be particularly well prepared. For many of them it is 
the last formal instruction they will receive. This preparation 
might take the form of a public retreat or novena. The individ- 
ual sponsors, who must be secured as prescribed by Canon Law, 
might be invited to attend and receive Holy Communion with 
the candidates. This affords an opportunity to explain the 
duties of sponsors, which most of them, especially in cities, have 
never heard or at least never realized. The seriousness of these 
duties might be impressed by the public recitation of a pledge 
prepared especially for this purpose. If surrounded by proper 
ceremonies, it will not be quickly forgotten. If more convenient, 
the Sunday afternoon preceding the administration of Confirma- 
tion might be selected for the final preparation to which those to 
be confirmed as well as their sponsors and parents should be in- 
vited. Confirmation, being received but once, should be made 
an outstanding event in religious and family life. Much that 
formerly took place at First Holy Communion might be trans- 
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ferred to Confirmation. Outside of his residential city, the bishop 
should be festively received and welcomed by the parishioners, 
especially by the children and young people. They should play 
a prominent part. 

(2) Pentecost—The Pentecostal feast with the preceding 
novena to the Holy Ghost affords a splendid occasion for the re- 
newal of Confirmation. These high feast days are not only me- 
morials of great events, but are also sources of great graces. For 
such a renewal, the whole parish should assemble and take part 
in a dignified but stirring ritual. In larger cities and towns, this 
renewal might take place before a bishop, vicar general, or other 
ecclesiastical dignitary. The annual observance might be held 
in the cathedral or change from one large church to another. 

(3) Apostolate-—The lay apostolate or Catholic Action in its 
different phases presents fine opportunities for celebrations—es- 
pecially the apostolate of charity, the missions, education, etc. 
In some dioceses an annual gathering of funds for charitable works 
takes place. This phase of the apostolate might be consecrated 
by initiation services. On this occasion, the workers might be 
instructed how to exercise at the same time the spiritual works 
of mercy and to facilitate parish work by taking up the census, 
finding unbaptized and uninstructed children, invalidly married 
couples, recruiting members for religious societies, etc. This 
would do more good and would create more enthusiasm than any 
number of banquets would, and it would reach the young people 
who constitute the bulk of the workers. The ritual could be 
made very impressive by Scripture readings and their explanation 
and application, by selecting one or more Patron Saints for the 
drive, singing, Solemn Benediction, etc. All this has been done 
already; it only needs an extension of the activity. Similar 
initiations to the apostolate could be conducted shortly before 
parish missions, the opening of the school or vacation institutes. 
However, in order to reach the masses of the faithful, it is not 
sufficient to conduct such celebrations in but one or two churches 
inadiocese. Every parish church should conduct these exercises. 

(4) Retreats——A previous conference has dealt with boys’ re- 
treats, and what was said about boys in particular may be ex- 
tended to young people in general. Nor are occasions lacking 
for special group retreats. Bridal weeks have been successfully 
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held in some places for couples who contemplate marriage during 
the course of the year. The Sacrament of Matrimony deserves 
much more attention than it usually gets. If celebrated at a 
time convenient for the employed, a number of people would 
assist at the solemnity, especially if they were invited by the 
pastor on Sunday from the pulpit to do so. Unfortunately, 
Solemn Nuptial High Masses occur but rarely. 

(5) Education—Forums and religious adult education, if 
properly conducted, ought to interest many of our young people. 
The trouble is that we have let our young men and young women 
slip away from us into all kinds of evening schools, forums, clubs, 
etc., not connected with the parish. It may not have been our 
fault, but, as things stand, it would be better if young people 
had fewer worldly engagements and got more of the teaching of 
Christ and consequently more of His spirit. Special educational 
sermons on special occasions will not greatly attract the young 
unless the occasions are extraordinary. These are rare. Hence, 
it may be more advantageous to arrange general Sunday sermons 
especially with our young people in mind. 

(6) Manifestations —Lastly, occasions ought to be provided 
on which youth may manifest its religious spirit. They need not 
be strictly religious (like processions, singing in the choir), but 
may have entertaining features. Oratorios, concerts, mystery 
plays, religious dramas, the celebration of patron feasts, etc., 
might draw a large number of people. Certainly, many more 
would attend them than a dance or entertainment program, and 
at the same time such occasions would renovate the spirit of 
youth. There are but few secular plays that are as often re- 
peated as the Passion Play, St. Francis, and the like. These 
productions could be arranged for many participants and for 
open air presentation, and so would influence many. 

This enumeration of means to renovate the spirit of youth is by 
no means complete. It includes very little that could not be 
called spectacular. Nevertheless, what has been presented is 
decidedly Christo-centric, and makes no concessions to the per- 
nicious spirit of the world. But it is in this as in secular matters. 
Unless we put our hands to the plow, we will not get a ““New Deal’”’ 
in religious life. 





Evodia and Syntyche 
By P. M. Nortucote, Px#.D. 


Who were Evodia and Syntyche? We know little beyond the 
fact that they were Christian women of the Apostolic Church; 
and since they lived at Philippi, we gather that they were Mace- 
donians. But the most salient thing we know about them is that 
they were ‘‘not of one mind.” Why were Evodia and Syntyche 
“not of one mind’? Here we are left completely in the dark; 
and since revelation is silent on the point, it is permissible for us 
to hazard some conjectures. Bearing in mind that human nature 
was much the same in the first as in the twentieth century, and 
that the same petty, if annoying, pastoral problems have a way 
of cropping up in age after age, we may perhaps draw a lesson 
or two from even this obscure reference in Holy Writ. 

Probably many will assume that Evodia and Syntyche must 
have been members of the choir. The artistic temperament is 
captious, and the organ-loft consequently the storm-center in 
most churches. Possibly Evodia could not stand Syntyche’s 
screeching soprano in her left ear, and by various snorts and 
other such signs made it quite plain that she found Syntyche’s 
proximity distasteful. Syntyche, on the other hand, complained 
to the choirmaster that Evodia sang out of tune, a remark of 
which a mutual friend apprised Evodia, not without considerable 
embellishments. The crisis came when Evodia was given a solo 
part, which Syntyche thought should have been assigned to her. 
Hence it came about that Evodia and Syntyche were ‘‘not of 
one mind.” Or it may be that an invitation had been extended 
to Evodia from which Syntyche had been left out. Or perhaps 
Aristobulus was at the bottom of it, an eligible young man whose 
only facial defect was a cast in both eyes; so it happened that, 
when he passed between them and saluted, a dispute arose as 
to whom the salute was intended for, whereas the sly fellow had, 
in fact, bagged the brace of them with a right and left. I have 


known an Evodia and a Syntyche to fall out over just such a 
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question. Or again peradventure they were just temperamentally 
antagonistic and got on each other’s nerves. 

None of these solutions is improbable. But for my part I 
incline to the opinion that they were mothers, and the trouble 
al! arose over the children. Evodia’s Antigonus and Syntyche’s 
Cassander were both warlike urchins. Naturally, therefore, 
when Antigonus accused Cassander of cheating at marbles, it 
is not surprising that words soon passed to blows, in the exchange 
of which Antigonus took a black eye and Cassander a bloody nose. 
If it had stopped there, it would not have mattered in the least, 
for who troubles when two young barbarians fall out and thump 
each other? It was with the entrance of the feminine element 
that the real trouble began. At home Cleopatra was always 
quite ready to exercise that severe repression which younger 
brothers at times require; but blood is thicker than water, and 
when she saw Antigonus’ black eye she could not refrain from 
acquainting Olympias with what she thought of that vulgar little 
beast, her brother Cassander, and all his tribe. Family honor 
thus besmirched, Olympias proceeded to action, and with a 
swift and dexterous movement withdrew the long pin which held 
up Cleopatra’s luxuriant hair, whereupon the coiled masses fell 
down in an ebony shower upon her white neck and shapely 
shoulders. From the artistic point of view the effect was not 
displeasing, but it did not fall in with Cleopatra’s notions of the 
fair and fit. She was particular about her appearance, especially 
her coiffure; her dark eyes flashed anger, and in a twinkling her 
sharp-pointed nails had scored four red streaks down Olympias’ 
face. Straightway the girls went home to their respective 
mothers and told what had been done to them, omitting what 
they had done. The truth of each statement was evident, for 
there was the dishevelled hair and there was the marked face. 

Evodia was proud of her daughter, for Cleopatra was beautiful, 
a fact of which that young lady was not unaware. When, then, 
she came home looking more beautiful than ever with a flushed 
face and her black hair hanging loose, Evodia felt it would be 
only a Christian duty to go and remonstrate with Syntyche about 
the way she brought up her children. Of course, the remon- 
strance would becouched inthe most Christianlanguage. However, 
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as soon as she opened Syntyche’s door and met that matron’s 
glance of withering scorn, the Macedonian got the better of the 
Christian, and she opened fire with: 

“Good evening, simperin’ Syntyche. I’ve come to talk to 
you about that little slut of yours, Olympias. What did she 
mean by letting down my Cleopatra’s hair? You should teach 
your girls more manners if they are to be fit to associate with 
my daughters.” 

For answer Syntyche reached up her hand to the shelf and 
took down a packet labelled “‘Hippocrates’ Patent Dog Soap— 
warranted to destroy fleas, lice, ticks, and all noxious vermin.” 

“Here,” she said, “before you put the hair up again, give her 
head a good washing with this.” 

Such being the opening bars of the Christian duet, the crescendo 
finale is best left out. 

In the meantime the originators of the mischief had forgotten 
all about it. Some youthful votaries of Apollo passing by the 
mission school gate had asked them whether the roasted baby 
they had last eaten, as Christians of course were wont to do, 
had been plump and tasty. Whereupon, forming an impromptu 
alliance and gathering together some hastily recruited levies, 
they had charged the pagan host, pursued it down the lane, and 
were now sitting under a mulberry tree sucking bull’s-eyes and 
discussing incidents of the fray. 

The mission was in charge of Father Aristides, a young and 
cultured Athenian, upon whom the Apostle Paul had laid hands 
enjoining him, as he enjoined Timothy: “Let no man despise 
thy youth.”” Men might not, but neither Evodia nor Syntyche 
had any misgivings as to her ability to set him dancing to her 
tune like a bear around a pole. Early next morning, therefore, 
he received a visit from Evodia: her narrative was a confused 
one, but he gathered that there had been a quarrel between the 
children, that Evodia had lodged a remonstrance with Syntyche 
in that meek and gentle manner which beseemed a Christian, 
that Syntyche had stormed at her in language that was some- 
thing awful; of course, the priest’s clear duty was to keep Syn- 
tyche kneeling in the church porch till she had repaired the 
scandal. 
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Evodia had not been long gone before Syntyche appeared. 
From her the priest learned that Olympias had come home from 
school in a state bordering on collapse from treatment she had 
received at the hands of Cleopatra, that while Syntyche was 
administering sal volatile and endeavoring to calm her daughter’s 
shattered nerves, Evodia had burst in upon them like all the three 
Furies rolled into one, the consequence being that Olympias 
was now confined to bed, and she feared grave results from the 
shock. 

This last statement left Father Aristides quite unmoved: 
he knew enough of Olympias to be aware that she could always 
act the interesting invalid when occasion demanded. He inti- 
mated to Syntyche that Evodia had already been to see him, 
and that there were certain discrepancies between their several 
versions of the affair. Thereupon Syntyche peremptorily de- 
manded that the priest should summon both into his presence to 
hear the matter debated, for might her tongue drop out if every 
word she had said were not true! This proposal Fr. Aristides 
met with a resolute refusal: the very suggestion indeed made him 
nearly sick with terror. Once before he had incautiously allowed 
himself to be inveigled into acting as arbitrator between two 
infuriated women, each asseverating with perfect conviction that 
the other was roundly lying. Having on that occasion just 
managed to escape before they rent him limb from limb, never 
again would he wittingly expose himself to such a frightful peril. 

Experience had taught Father Aristides that the more im- 
possible of solution a question is, the more acrimonious are the 
disputes it calls forth; and here was a case in which each of two 
women believed herself to be entirely in the right and the other 
entirely in the wrong. It was evident that each expected 
him to become a violent partisan on her side, the alternative 
being that she and her family would come to church no more. 
It was even darkly hinted that, if this was Christianity, they 
might be found next Sunday offering incense to Diana. 

Fairly disgusted with the triviality of it all, Father Aristides 
watched Syntyche’s receding back with a feeling of aversion he 
could with difficulty suppress. 

“What frantic creatures they are,’”’ he murmured, “especially 
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when they are actuated by that ferocious animal passion which 
we call mother-love!”’ 

Here, however, he checked himself as he reverted to the days 
of his own boyhood, and before his mind’s eye there emerged a 
lovely Athenian face, a face in which sweetness seemed strength 
and strength sweetness. A tender, wistful smile stole over his 
countenance as he said softly: ‘Besides, there is the Theotokos. 
There is always—Mary!”’ 

His breviary, or what in those early days served for a breviary, 
told him about Saints who were marvels at composing strifes: 
and he reflected how far removed from sanctity he must be, seeing 
that his efforts at conciliation invariably ended in embroiling 
matters the more. 

“Now with these two,’’ he muttered, ‘‘the only way I could 
restore peace would be by annihilating the pair of them.”’ 

Sorely perplexed as to what he had better do, he wended his 
way to the Bishop’s house, a modest dwelling in a retired quarter 
of the city. The Bishop, a level-headed Beeotian, put down the 
style with which he was inditing an account of affairs at Philippi 
to the great Apostle who had first evangelized it. He listened 
imperturbably to Father Aristides’ tale of woe, the while jotting 
down briefly the minutes of the case for his report to the Apostle. 
Then, turning to his subordinate, he said: 

‘““My advice is to keep your hands out of hot water as far as 
you can till it has had time to cool a bit. Don’t be worried; 
the storm will blow over. The poor are always with us, and so 
too are Evodia and Syntyche.” 

They sat and chatted for a little, and the Bishop made Father 
Aristides stop to lunch, for the older man and the younger were 
excellent friends. 

For some weeks Evodia and Syntyche were not on speaking 
terms. At length arrived the Epistle to the Philippians from 
their great Apostle, which was circulated to the various mission 
centers to be read on the following Sunday. Father Aristides 
perused his copy: it dealt with many matters, and then towards 
the end, as if by way of postscript, a pair of all-too-familiar 
names caught his eye: ‘‘I beg of Evodia and Syntyche to be of 
one mind in the Lord.” 
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“If I know anything of Evodia and Syntyche,’”’ mused the 
priest, ‘‘that won’t do much good!’’ 

Neither did it. But what even Apostolic exhortation failed 
to achieve was accomplished by a drunken charioteer, who, 
lashing his maddened horses, galloped past Syntyche’s door just 
as the tiny Apollonia ran out into the street; the child was car- 
ried into the house senseless and bleeding. Little Apollonia was 
a prime favorite with Father Aristides; as soon as he heard of 
the accident, he hurried down to Syntyche’s house to make in- 
quiries. When he opened the door, whom should he see bustling 
about, attending to the other children and looking after the 
cooking? None other than Evodia. And there was Syntyche, 
saying she did not know how she could ever have got on without 
her! 

Evodia narrated how, on her way back from the market, she 
was passing by just as the accident happened. She had picked 
up little Apollonia and carried her into the house. She inveighed 
violently against the indifference of the police and the heartless- 
ness of reckless drivers. 

“But,” she added truculently, “I have got his number!” 

Evidently Evodia and Syntyche were close friends once more, 
maternal sympathy having obliterated all memory of their recent 
feud. 

“Well! that beats anything,” commented Father Aristides as 
he walked home. “After all, they are not bad-hearted women. 
They are just Evodia and Syntyche, and when you have said 
that, you have said all that need be said, all that can be said.” 





The Pastor and the Parent 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


In the parish school system the pastor is the school board. By 
this assertion we mean that the pastor is frequently called upon 
to make decisions and issue regulations that American custom 
commonly entrusts to a school board. The larger reaches of 
school legislation come within the province of a diocesan school 
board, but the thousand and one details of close daily supervision 
that call for immediate local action fall within the domain of the 
pastor. Fortunately, his professional training, experience and in- 
terest fit him for the task. There is no doubt that he is more com- 
petent to discharge this task than any layman or group of laymen. 

The pastor occupies a unique position. He controls the public 
attitude towards the parish school. The general legislation of 
the Church forms the Catholic mind in regard to Catholic educa- 
tion. The fundamental principles of the Catholic philosophy of 
education are the basis of this legislation. But the word of the 
pastor gives the stimulation and the direction that is constantly 
necessary in the prosecution of the gigantic task that the parish 
school system involves. 

From the pastor the laity receive instruction in Catholic philo- 
sophical principles. In this modern day when the schools, 
particularly in America, are constantly taking over responsibili- 
ties that properly and fundamentally belong to the home, parents 
frequently forget that the primary right and duty in the educa- 
tion of their children belong to them. The pastor as teacher of 
his flock must from time to time remind parents that they have 
this right and duty, not by any concession from an earthly power, 
but in virtue of a divine ordinance. In the words of the 1919 
Pastoral Letter of the Hierarchy, ‘‘parenthood, because it means 
coéperation with God’s design for the perpetuation of human 
kind, involves responsibility, and therefore implies a correspond- 
ing right to prepare for complete living those whom the parent 
brings into the world.’”’ But we need not adduce positive legisla- 
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tion in proof of this principle. The duty of the parent to educate 
his child and his right to control the course of that education are 
derived from the very nature of the physical and spiritual rela- 
tionship between parent and child. 

In the exercise of this right the parent is subject to the divine 
authority of the Church and to the reasonable requirements of 
the State. The general law of the Church does not leave the 
parent in doubt about his obligation. Canon Law speaks very 
forcefully about the serious obligation of parents to provide to 
the best of their ability for the religious and moral, as well as for 
the physical and civil, education of their children (Canon 1113). 
To-day the parent delegates a very large part of this task to se- 
lected agencies; but the success or the failure of these agencies 
does not take away the right of the parent or free him of his ob- 
ligation. 

The pastor in charge of a parish school does well to call attention 
frequently to the part that parents must bear in the education of 
their children. Parental codperation is a vital factor in the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of the civic, social and religious task of 
the school. The home must be the relentless guardian of the 
child, and exercise the greatest possible supervision and direction 
over the young lives that are unfolding rapidly and absorbing 
from the outside world unselected experiences that may make or 
mar the future years. It is not enough that parents send their 
children to school. In virtue of their primary right in the edu- 
cation of the child, they must show an interest in the progress or 
lack of progress made by pupils. The wise parent will note with 
approval the efforts of his child to succeed in school work. The 
indifferent parent waits until something adverse happens and 
then makes an appearance on the scene only to embarrass both 
teacher and pupil by a hasty show of lack of judgment or knowl- 
edge. 

The child spends the greater part of his active hours in the 
school, and the parent rightly asks for some accounting. It is a 
recognized fact that most satisfactory progress is made by the 
pupil whose parents check up on his activities in school and guide 
him in his interests outside of school. Zealous religious teachers, 
who bear only a delegated authority in education, sometimes 
forget that the parent is the source of that authority. The 
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teacher, the principal or the pastor should never resent the inter- 
est of the parent in the education of his child. Parental affection 
may sometimes run amuck, but pastoral prudence will be able to 
guide that useful sentiment into proper channels. The intelligent 
codperation of parent, pastor, principal and teacher will best 
serve the interests of the pupil. The school should welcome, 
should demand, the participation of the parent in the work of 
education. 

It is the duty of the principal to acquaint the parents of the 
pupils with the character of their progress in school. It may be- 
come necessary to inform parents regarding health records, dental 
examination, and psychological and psychiatric records and 
recommendations, if the parents are able to understand them. 
Sometimes difficulties are best solved by a conference between 
parent and principal regarding the physical or moral welfare of 
the child. The standard report card attempts to convey to the 
parent a statement of the pupil’s attendance, of his school citizen- 
ship, his attitude towards work, and his standing in each subject 
taken. The demand for a parental signature on the regular re- 
port card is proper and commonly causes no resentment. It is 
sometimes necessary to explain to the parent in conference that 
his child fails through ineffective habits of work, through per- 
sonality difficulties, through deficiencies in previous training, 
through physical defects, mental disability, or psycho-physical 
defects. This individual diagnosis usually stirs the parent to 
remedy the difficulty. 

At the first sign of delinquency the parent and the school should 
get together in the interest of the child. What chance of becom- 
ing a useful citizen has the boy or girl who is allowed to spend the 
evening hours between six and ten o’clock, or later, with careless 
companions or in undesirable surroundings? It may be prudent 
for the pastor to have a conference on such matters with the 
parent. The spiritual shepherd can speak as sharply as the na- 
ture of the case requires without incurring resentment. The 
careless parent must be made to understand that the home is more 
than merely a place to eat and sleep in. The pastor can gently 
remind him or her that the parent has greater and more impor- 
tant duties than the provision of creature comforts and the satis- 
faction of creature needs. True, the child needs bodily care, but 
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a more vital need is parental direction and guidance in the things 
that effect his eternal welfare. Where the home gives the child 
no guidance, it is difficult for the school to lead him to discrimi- 
nate between the right and the wrong, the false and the true, the 
selfish and the unselfish. 

Parents are the first teachers. Parental training is the first 
educative force at work in the life of every child. In the pre- 
school years the teaching procedure is the parent’s privilege, and 
the influence of the parent remains always paramount. Parental 
example is the strongest factor in the formation of character. 
With the first dawn of reason in his child, the parent can impress 
upon him that the Catholic religion is not only a body of doctrine 
but a rule of life. The growing mind of the child grasps very 
quickly the ideals of the natural virtues, and learns through paren- 
tal instruction and example to supernaturalize these ideals. 

It is equally true that the training towards undesirable traits 
begins with birth. Parents are to blame in most instances for 
the selfish traits that develop in the child until they sometimes 
dominate both child and parent. The indulgent mother who 
humors every caprice of the growing child, is cultivating his selfish 
tendencies. The child who is made to understand the measure 
of love and sacrifice that parenthood demands, will himself be 
capable of exercising the office of parent. The parent who blindly 
complies with every selfish childish desire is sowing a storm and 
will assuredly reap a whirlwind. Selfishness is the storm and 
filial ingratitude is the whirlwind. 

The primary teacher may be the first to discover the existence 
of undesirable traits in a child. Parents and older brothers and 
sisters often unconsciously pamper younger children in the family. 
Friends who detect objectionable characteristics in a pre-school 
child, may feel it the better part of prudence to say nothing. But 
the religious teacher who knows that she bears a delegated part 
in the important task of developing Christian character, should 
not hesitate to speak. The teacher may be able to effect much 
needed reformation in the socially maladjusted child through the 
great social crucible, the classroom. Primary children know no 
favorites; they demand the same social virtues of all. The 
spoiled child may be incapable of adjustment, may become a 
problem. The teacher then calls upon the principal, who in turn 
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may advise the pastor that a conference with the parent seems 
to afford the only avenue for a solution. 

On investigation the pastor may find that faulty home influence 
has developed traits in the child that make extremely difficult 
the task of adjusting him to the social demands of school life. 
The home has not accepted its responsibility of grounding the 
child in those social virtues that fit him for contact with his fellows 
and with his teachers. Perhaps it is more accurate to say that 
the Catholic home has failed to give the child a comprehensive 
religious training—failed to afford him experience in identifying 
opportunities to apply right principles of conduct. 

From the very beginning of instruction the parent must strive 
to impress upon the young mind that the Catholic religion is a 
way of life governing all the child’s activities throughout the 
twenty-four hours of the day. The pre-school child of four, who 
is capable of kindergarten instruction, is not too young to grasp 
these moral ideas, to identify, for instance, those situations in 
his daily life when he should be obedient and kind. It is not too 
much to seek the beginning of a realization of personal responsi- 
bility to God. From the moment the child begins to ask ‘‘why,” 
the parent has a golden opportunity to impress the growing mind 
with a comprehension of the correlation between grace and con- 
duct in the life of a Catholic. 

The child may be more sinned against than sinning. The 
home in many cases is non-existent as a force in character de- 
velopment. The growing complexity of modern life, the mecha- 
nism of the age, the allurements of the world, the pagan at- 
mosphere of the times, have alike contributed to the breakdown 
of the home in this our day. Without compunction the spirit of 
the age transfers educational and religious activities that prop- 
erly belong in the home to the school and the Church. Under 
modern conditions the home gives the adolescent little training 
or education for marriage. The young man and the young woman 
who enter the sacred relationship of matrimony are often ill- 
fitted to assume the tremendous responsibilities of that state of 
life. They feel their utter incapacity to grapple with many 
problems that face every newly married couple. The insight of 
parental love is their sole guide in the education of their children. 
They grasp eagerly for the help of any agency that will assist 
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them in this important work, and seemingly relinquish all per- 
sonal responsibility for their children. 

It is a dark picture. Catholic sociologists are rightly demand- 
ing the restoration of the home and of religion in the home as a 
matter of first importance. The pastor’s acquaintance with the 
children in his school may reveal much that pastoral prudence 
can remedy. When he finds a lack of proper home influence, he 
must seek to restore this important factor in the cultural develop- 
ment of the child. No lay teacher—indeed, not even a Sister or 
a priest—can ever be an adequate substitute for the mother as a 
teacher. No Sunday school, nor even a parish school with its 
daily instruction by devoted Sisters, can ever take the place of 
the home. The school and the school teacher can at best merely 
supplement the work of the mother in her home. If the mother 
neglects her task, no human agency can compensate for the loss 
to the children. 

The pastor’s word of authority may recall the “social butterfly” 
mother to a sense of her responsibility. He may be able to ad- 
just an economic situation that seemingly calls for the employ- 
ment of the mother in industry, and succeed in restoring her to 
her rightful place as queen of the home. A course of sermons on 
the duties of fathers and mothers may give parents a new grasp 
of their task. Recommended readings in Catholic sociology and 
parent education will help all parents to a better performance of 
their rdéle as the first educators of children. 

Within our present compass we cannot enter into the various 
phases of the sociological problem here indicated. We wish to 
stress only that the pastor has the right and the duty to instruct 
all who bear a part in the education of the child concerning their 
respective obligations. He is the official representative of the 
Church, charged with the direction and supervision of the school. 
He will remind the teacher or the principal who attempts to as- 
sume all responsibility, as well as the parent who cheerfully re- 
signs all responsibility, that the education of the child demands 
the constant codperation of parent and teacher. It is reasonable 
for the teacher to expect that the child shall come to the school 
with the degree of mental, moral and physical development that 
intelligent parents can give in the precious pre-school years of 
the child. It is equally reasonable that the parent be allowed to 
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bear as large a part as possible in a task that is fundamentally 
his, the education of his child, despite the fact that many phases 
of this task are necessarily delegated to the school. 

We do not underestimate the zeal and the spirit of sacrifice 
that animates the Catholic pastor and the teaching Sister. But 
they do well to remember that Catholic parents make great sac- 
rifices for the Catholic education of their children. The parent 
naturally feels that there is a lack of vital codperation when his 
every attempted contact with the school is regarded as an un- 
warrantable intrusion. We are tempted to think that such an 
attitude towards parents is a species of defense mechanism on the 
part of a pastor who is remiss in his attention to school work. 
Certainly we know many zealous pastors who welcome every 
conference with parents asa distinct aid in the successful adminis- 
tration of the parish school. There are teachers likewise who 
arrogate to themselves all authority in the education of children 
entrusted to them; they resent every suggestion from parents as 
interference with school work. Seemingly they forget that their 
authority is a delegated authority. 

The pastor maintains between the home and the school that 
delicate balance of function that makes for the best interest of 
the child. He welcomes the codperation of the parent and in- 
vites—yes, urges—the father and the mother to visit the parish 
school and observe teaching procedure; but he does not allow un- 
reasonable demands of parental affection to disrupt the organi- 
zation of the school. No parent is permitted to distract the 
teacher from her work with long conferences during school hours. 
Every visitor to the classroom is a silent observer, and is not in- 
vited or permitted to make any audible comment until the class 
is over and the children dismissed. 

The pastor may refuse to accept children as pupils until the 
commonly accepted age of school entrance. Our kindergarten 
tradition in this country sometimes prompts parents to demand 
that the parish school accept in the first grade children of four or 
five years of age. The pastor may admit them as auditors, but 
he cannot justly ask the teacher to accept responsibility for their 
immediate progress. The unwise parent frequently demands 
promotion for his child regardless of achievement. Unearned 
promotions cause havoc. We have noted that social maturity 
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may suggest promotion for a pupil who is out of step with his as- 
sociates, but parental whim or prejudice will never justify an un- 
earned promotion. Sister principals do well to oppose such con- 
cessions to parents, and pastors should not rule against this pro- 
cedure. Where the parent threatens to withdraw the child 
from the school unless promoted, the pastor must instruct him 
or her on the serious obligation of sending a Catholic child to a 
Catholic school. “If he will not hear the Church, let him be to 
thee as the heathen and publican.” 

In conclusion, we paraphrase a resolution adopted by the 
Eighteenth Annual Convention of the National Catholic Women’s 
Union. This resolution tells us that the Catholic position to- 
wards education correctly distributes responsibility for the educa- 
tion and instruction of the child and youth between the home and 
the Catholic school, with the latter as the extension of both the 
family and the Church. This division of responsibility does not 
imply that the school may replace the family and the home. 
Only the proper blending of the Catholic home and the Catholic 
school insures the correct training of the child. A present ten- 
dency to exalt the school at the expense of the family and the 
home makes it imperative for Catholic educators to recall first 
principles. The totalitarian tendency of the State is evident in 
the downward development of the kindergarten and the upward 
trend of the age of compulsory school attendance. 

The Catholic pulpit and the Catholic press must constantly 
recall parents to a proper conception of their task as the first and 
constant educators of their children. They need the guidance of 
the Church and the help of the parish school in the discharge of 
this duty. The school is an auxiliary that properly codperates 
at all times with the parents, but neither the school nor any other 
human agency can take the place of the parent. 

“Sisters and priests in school and Church,” writes Dr. O’Brien, 
“can only water the seed which parents themselves must sow. 
The work of our schools from kindergarten to the University, the 
work of our Catholic press, the work of the Church itself, will be 
largely frustrated if Catholic parents neglect on any pretext 
whatsoever to train their children in the knowledge and in the 
practice of the religion of Jesus Christ.” 





A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Grar, 0.S.B. 


Character 


Among a number of good things, the February issue of the Jesuit 
Stimmen der Zeit has an excellent paper on “‘Character.’’ Character is 
described as that property of man which enables him, and even urges 
him, to be true to his interior convictions in his outward behavior. 
A man of character has resources in himself which make him inde- 
pendent of external props. Such a one is not perturbed by the shouts 
of the mob nor by the more clandestine attacks of individual foes. 
His strength enables him to bide his time. He is not for ever protesting, 
nor does he rush to premature martyrdom, but should the need arise he 
knows how to sacrifice everything for that which he knows to be right 
and true. Incoming toa decision he is not influenced by any considera- 
tion of personal convenience or advantage, but solely by his sense of 
moral values. The worst thing that could befall the world would be if 
right and truth no longer found its confessors and even, if need be, its 
martyrs. 


Christianity and the Position of Woman 


The Theologisch-praktische Quartalschrift of Linz deals with the 
position of woman in the Apostolic Church. Our age is always ready 
to boast of what it claims to have done for woman. In assigning to 
woman her rightful position, due to her as the expression of the divine 
conception ‘‘man,’’ the Church has anticipated the most ardent modern 
feminists. At mo time did the Church look upon woman as an inferior 
being, though she has at all times stressed her natural subordination to 
man, and she has ever insisted on the respect due to woman as an 
independent personality, having her own life, rights, duties, and re- 
sponsibility to God. Though debarred from ecclesiastical dignities and 
offices, woman is capable of rendering signal service to the Church. 
In our own days this is widely recognized, and her perennial good will 
and spirit of self-sacrifice are being made use of to an ever-increasing 
extent. Time was when woman was looked upon simply as one of the 
objects of pastoral care—and there may be places where this attitude 
still persists. Wise men, however, go further: they realize that she 
can be a most valuable asset in the realization of pastoral ideals and aims. 
Catholic Action—if it is to be truly Catholic—must include the help of 
woman. In this the Church of to-day harks back to her beginnings. 
The Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of St. Paul and St. John, 
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which throw so much light on early Christianity, show that more than 
one local church owed its origin to the generosity of some good woman. 
One of the first meeting places of the faithful of Jerusalem was the house 
of Mary, the mother of Mark the Evangelist. It was to her house that 
Peter repaired after his deliverance from prison. The first woman con- 
vert on the Continent of Europe was Lydia, “‘a seller of purple,’”’ who not 
only gently forced Paul and his companions to put up at her house, but 
also made her home the first church of the city of Philippi. From Rome 
the Apostle wrote to Corinth: “Aquila and Priscilla salute you much 
in the Lord, with the church that is in their house, with whom I also lodge.”’ 
The Apostle alludes, of course, to the Christian household, but it stands 
to reason that there was an oratory or church in the house. The 
paper is to be concluded in the next issue. 


Christian Conception of Marriage 


The same number of the Quarialschrift brings the first part of an 
excellent article on the family and the difficulties a priest encounters in 
his ministration to the modern family. When a priest deals with the 
subject of love, marriage, the family, his speech should be based on the 
highest and holiest principles of Christian philosophy. There can be no 
healthy married life, no sound sexual morality, unless it is based on 


unchanging principles; that is, unless we return to God. The essential 
characteristic of Christianity is that it raises the whole of man to a 
supernatural plane. Marriage and the family are based upon the mutual 
attraction of man and woman and the instinctive desire to form a life- 
long union with one man or one woman for the purpose of perpetuating 
themselves in their offspring. Since our nature is from God, it follows 
that sex, love, marriage are likewise a fulfillment of the divine plan. Be- 
cause of this origin marriage was a holy thing from the beginning. In 
the New Dispensation it has not only lost none of its original holiness, 
but it has been further ennobled by being made a Sacrament, that is, 
not only a sign or token, but an instrumental cause of grace and an 
abiding and most sacred symbol of the close and loving union that links 
the Church to Christ. Thus is the fountain of human life surrounded 
and fenced in with the beauty of holiness, and the very function by 
which life is handed on from one generation to another is raised to the 
supernatural plane so that, like every other duty performed with a 
right intention, it becomes holy and meritorious of grace and glory. 
The highest significance of Christian marriage is in that it is essentially a 
communion of holiness and everything in it should tend towards mutual 
sanctification. 


Nordic Nonsense in Germany 


The Etudes (Paris, 15 Rue Monsieur) of February 5 give an account 
of the religious struggle going on at present in Germany, a struggle which, 
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as regards the attempted fusion of the various Protestant sects, has been 
so far defeated perhaps mainly by reason of the violent methods adopted. 
The French Jesuit Review then quotes a German writer who says: 
“The future will show that the Kuliurkampf provoked by Adolf Hitler 
has laid the axe at the roots of the third Reich. It will be realized when 
too late that the most violent propaganda and the blindest political 
fanaticism cannot stifle the voice of the conscience of the German 
people.” 

That a return to ‘‘Nordic’’ heathenism is the deliberate purpose of 
leading and governing circles in Germany is made plain by countless 
incidents. It is no longer a matter of straws showing which way the 
wind blows. For this year of grace the ministry of food supply (if that 
renders the German Reichsnahrstand) has published an almanac or 
year-book which is either gratuitously sent to or expected to be bought 
by every farmer or landowner. It has raised a storm of indignation in 
Catholic circles which even a completely muzzled press cannot alto- 
gether disguise or hide. Bishops and priests have raised an indignant 
protest against what can only be described as a gross yet deliberate insult 
to the religious feelings of a people still overwhelmingly Christian. 
Schénere Zukunft of February 17 gives some account of the egregious 
publication. The great Christian festivals have ever been dear to the 
countryman, for whilst they bring a welcome respite from toil, they 
also raise his mind to thoughts of a better world. But the new pagans 
would rob the toiler of this comfort. Like a certain French politician, 
they want to put out the lights of heaven. Thus, Christmas is replaced 
by “Baldur’s birth of light,” the Ascension by “Donar’s-Hammer- 
Heimholung”’ (The bringing home of Donar’s hammer). Perhaps some 
day these people will recover a lost sense of the ridiculous. One can 
hardly fail to think of the plumber sending his mate to fetch a forgotten 
tool! But there is something especially odious in the substitute for 
Good Friday. That day of days is to be assigned to the remembrance 
of the 4500 Saxons alleged to have been massacred by Charlemagne and 
of five million ‘soldiers of righteousness, heretics and witches(!) who were 
put to death, tortured or burnt during the Christian centuries’! The 
best comment on this farrago of blasphemous rubbish is that of a 
German bishop who in an official communiqué roundly declares that ‘‘the 
whole thing is a masterpiece of historical nonsense and blind, anti- 
Christian fanaticism.” 


Catholic Cologne and Protestant Leipzig 


Many years ago the late Augustine Birrell wrote eloquently of the 
difference, so real yet so difficult to define, between a Catholic and a 
Protestant country. This is confirmed anew by a striking comparison 
between Catholic Cologne and Lutheran Leipzig made by the author 
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of the year-book of the Protestant community of the latter city. Leay- 
ing out other figures, the Protestant population of Leipzig is 575,193. 
The Catholic population of Cologne is 538,154. Leipzig has twenty- 
four Protestant parishes with 110 ministers; Cologne eighty Catholic 
parishes with 347 secular priests. In Leipzig only 61.6% children of 
Protestant marriages were christened; at Cologne 99.9% of Catholic 
and 83% of mixed marriages were baptized. In 1929, 60,045 Protes- 
tants received the Lord’s Supper at Leipzig; at Cologne 4,557,201 went 
to Holy Communion (including 80.5% of all Catholics). The editor 
of the Lutheran book concludes that those are dupes of their imagination 
who fancy that the Catholic Church is at all shaken in her position as 
the Church of the masses (Schénere Zukunft, as above). 


Fourth Centenary of Cardinal Cajetan 


In honor of that prince among theologians, Cardinal Cajetan, whose 
fourth centenary was observed last year, the Revue Thomiste publishes a 
double number making a volume of 503 pages. The book surveys the 
incredible amount of work accomplished by that astonishing man, and 
shows him as a religious, a theologian and an eager student of the Bible. 
It is perhaps less well known that, when he died, many voices were 
raised asking that the process of his canonization should be initiated at 
once. 


Marshal Lyautey of France 


For any priest with a reasonable knowledge of French L’Ami du 
Clergé (Langres, France) is an ideal review to keep. It appears weekly, 
is cheap, and is full of interesting matter. The issue of January 31 
gives an account of that great solider, Marshal Lyautey, who was alsoa 
great Christian. Shortly before his death the famous proconsul visited 
a missionary school where, in the course of an inspiring address, he spoke 
these words which have a message for others than missionaries: ‘‘You 
say: ‘Lyautey, marshal of France; Lyautey, builder of cities, founder 
of colonies! There is a life for you, thrilling, absorbing!’ You are 
right. Yet, such a life does not satisfy by itself. Such a life would 
be nothing if there were not another, a life of the soul, a life of the 
mind, a life of prayer, a life of contemplation before and above the life 
of action. Don’t forget what the Gospel says of her who ‘chose the 
better part.’’’ These words give us the measure of the man, and on the 
lips of such a preacher they acquire an added virtue. 












































Answers to Questions 


Baptism of Child Almost Seven Years of Age.—Excuses 
from Censures.—Saying Divine Office in Sin.—Water Cruet 
at Mass.—Keeping Holy Oils in Sacristy 


Question: One Sunday parents brought a child for baptism who was 
six years and eight months old. He was to undergo an operation, and so 
the parents wanted him baptized. Religion was a topic never discussed 
inthe home. After a brief word of instruction to the child, I proceeded 
to baptize. Is there any question of its validity? Did the child have 
to have personal intention to be baptized? Is there any obligation to 
repeat the baptism, especially since the parents never go to church? 

Canon 2218 states that not only circumstances which excuse from all 
liability, but also those which excuse from grave guilt, excuse also from 
any penalty whether Jate or ferende sententie, even in the external 
forum, provided the excuse is proved in the external forum. How can 
one prove that there was no serious sin (e.g.) when a priest felt fully 
justified in saying a second Mass after breaking the Eucharistic fast? 
Is it necessary to refer such cases to the Ordinary for his decision? 

Is the state of grace necessary to satisfy the obligation of saying the 
Divine Office? 

Is there any obligation to throw the water remaining in the cruet after 
Mass into the sacrarium? 

Many priests keep the small oil stocks used at sick calls in a drawer 
in the sacristy. Can this practice be tolerated because of its great con- 
venience? PAROCHUS. 


Answer: It is reasonably certain that the boy who was almost 
seven years of age had come to the use of reason. If so, he could 
not receive valid baptism unless he knew what baptism was and 
had the will and intention to receive it. The priest understood 
the situation, and tried to tell the child of the main principles of 
the Catholic Faith, which the child very likely did not understand— 
even less so than other children of his age, because the parents 
were indifferent Catholics and had not taught the child the know]l- 
edge of God. There is no reason to worry over the lack of under- 
standing, for an understanding strictly so speaking of the great 
truths of our Faith is not possible. After years of study of our 
holy Faith, we know little more about it than the young boy, and 
we say with him that we believe, not because we understand much 
about it, but because God and especially His Divine Son told us 
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what to believe and what to do so that we may share in the re- 
demption of Christ. Under ordinary circumstances, the priest 
would not think of at once baptizing a child that should have got 
more instruction in religion, but under the circumstances there 
was nothing else to do. We do baptize children of indifferent 
Catholics in the hope that some day their parents may return 
to the practice of religion, but a great many never return, and 
their children will as a rule follow the example of the parents. 
So long as the parents have not become apostates, heretics or 
schismatics, the priest may not refuse to baptize their infants, for 
they have the right to have them baptized. 

Canon 2218, §2, repeats the ancient principle of Canon Law 
that penalties of the law are not incurred unless one violated the 
law to which a penalty attaches by an external gravely sinful act 
or omission. In the external forum there is the other rule of law 
that one is assumed to be guilty when there is an external grave 
violation of the law. Knowledge and the will to break the law 
are assumed (Canon 2200). So long as the ecclesiastical authority 
does not proceed against the violator of the law, he may be satis- 
fied with his own conscience that he was not guilty, but when the 
authority calls him to account for the external act by which he 
violated the law, he must then prove that he was not guilty. In- 
culpable ignorance, forgetfulness, haste, necessity, and whatever 
other excuses from the penalty are admitted in law, have to be 
proved by him; otherwise the penalty of the law may be applied 
by the ecclesiastical superior. In the example given by our cor- 
respondent there is a ferende sententiz suspension from the cele- 
bration of Holy Mass (Canon 2321). The priest who thought 
himself justified in saying Mass after breaking the Eucharistic 
fast (and there are many circumstances under which he would be 
justified), may be satisfied with his own conscience; but if it be- 
came known that he had broken the fast and the Ordinary called 
him to account, he would then have to show an urgent reason for 
thus saying Holy Mass; otherwise, the suspension could be in- 
flicted. 

The recitation of the Divine Office incumbent on all clerics in 
Major Orders (cfr. Canon 135) and on religious men and women 
in solemn vows (cfr. Canon 610 and the individual constitutions 
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of religious organizations), is an obligation which must be fulfilled 
irrespective of the fact whether one is in sin or in the state of 
grace. There is no special rule to the effect that one does not 
fulfill the obligation of the Divine Office if one should say it while 
in mortal sin. It is evident, however, that one does not get the 
spiritual benefit from the prayers said in mortal sin which one 
would get from saying these same prayers in the state of grace. 
The Divine Office is not a mere private prayer, but a prayer of 
the Church said in her name by those appointed to perform this 
religious service. Because of this fact, the prayer said does pro- 
duce some spiritual fruits in spite of the unworthiness of the per- 
son performing this religious service. 

There is no rubric directing that the water left in the cruet 
after Holy Mass is to be poured into the sacrarium. It does not 
seem proper to throw the water into the common sewer, because 
in all Masses except Requiem Masses it has been blessed by the 
priest. 

With regard to the keeping of the small oil stocks in a drawer 
in the sacristy, Canon 735 of the Code of Canon Law prescribes 
that the pastor keep the holy oils in church in a respectable and 
safe place, and that he should not have them in his house except 
for reason of necessity or some other reasonable cause with the 
permission of the Ordinary. Commenting on this Canon, Ayrin- 
hac says that the pastor should keep the holy oils in church, 
which probably includes the sacristy (‘‘Legislation on the Sacra- 
ments,” p. 11). Augustine (‘Commentary on Canon Law,” IV, 
p. 31) says that in our country the custom of keeping the holy 
oils in the rectory is rather widespread, and adds that it is safe to 
assert that the Sacred Congregation of Rites would not approve 
of this custom, except where there are special reasons for it—for 
example, great distance between the rectory and the church. 
When the Sacred Congregation of Rites was asked whether the 
pastor could keep the oleum infirmorum in his house, because 
it was separated from the church and in a sudden call it would 
require some time to get the holy oils from the church, the 
answer was that it is not permitted to keep the holy oils in the 
rectory, and the Sacred Congregation referred to a previous de- 
cision on the same point (Decreta Authentica, n. 3276). In the 
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Decree referred to, a case had been cited where the priests keep 
the oleum infirmorum in their houses for convenience’ sake, and 
it was asked whether this practice could be tolerated in view of 
the existing custom. The Sacred Congregation answered that 
this practice should not be followed, but that the rubrics of the 
Roman Ritual be observed, unless the rectory was situated at a 
great distance from the church (Decreta Authentica, n. 2650). 


Place of Confession for Religious Sisters.—Conditions under 
Which Sisters May Confess to Any Confessor 

Question: In reference to Canon 522 treated of in the February 
issue of THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW, will you please state 
whether a Sister can validly make her confession in the sacristy of a 
church or chapel when there is no confessional in the sacristy? Can it 
be considered as a place legitimately appointed for the hearing of con- 
fessions of women? The reason why one would not want to ask the 
priest to come to the confessional which is near the entrance to the church 
is evident, because of the attention which one draws to the confession 
made at an unusual time and the possible suspicion that one may arouse 
in others. 

Is the phrase “ad suze conscientie tranquillitatem” a condition for 
validity of confession made under Canon 522? The Canon states three 
conditions which must be fulfilled: the priest must be approved for 
confessions of women; the confession is restricted to a place legitimately 
appointed for confessions of women; the penitent is restricted in that she 
is allowed confession under Canon 522 then only when that confession is 
necessary for the tranquillity of her conscience. ANXIUs. 


Answer: Recently one of our correspondents wrote that now 
at last all doubts and uncertainties about the law concerning the 
confession of Religious Sisters have been settled. Who settled 
them? The official answers and declarations surely did not, and 
the canonists are hopelessly divided. The one radical way to 
stop all uncertainties in the application of Canons 522 and 876 
would be to strike out Canon 876 and modify Canon 522 so that 
the Religious Sisters are treated the same as other Catholic 
women. At present, even if the priest disregards the rule on the 
confessional for women, the confession is valid in case of lay 
women, invalid in case of Sisters. The last point is asserted by 
some writers with certainty, as, for instance, in the case where 
there was no confessional in the sacristy; but it is not so certain 
as it appears at first sight. Canon 910 prescribes that the con- 
fessions of women should be heard in the confessional, which is to 
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be placed in an open and conspicuous place in a church or an 
oratory. By saying that this is to be done generatim, it implicitly 
admits that other places may be destined for the confessions of 
women (cfr. Canon 909). In case of illness or other true neces- 
sity, confessions of women may be heard outside the established 
confessionals, but the precautions judged necessary and prescribed 
by the Ordinary for such emergencies must be observed (Canon 
910). What is a true necessity? Is only physical impossibility 
to confess at the regular confessionals meant in Canon 910? It 
would not be reasonable to limit Canon 910 to that extent, and 
it would be doing violence to the wording of the Canon, for the 
“alia vera necessitas” is general enough to include more than 
mere physical necessity. If the confessor feels justified under the 
circumstances in hearing confessions of women outside the regu- 
lar places for confession, he may also under the same circum- 
stances hear the confessions of Sisters (cfr. Pertodica, XVII, 
1928, p. 41; Commentarium pro Religiosis, II, 1921, p. 36). 
The clause, ‘‘ad suze conscientize tranquillitatem,” has been in- 
terpreted by some canonists as a necessary condition for the 
validity of the confession. However, the Commentarium pro 
Religiosis (II, 16) explains quite satisfactorily that this clause 
could not be meant as a condition for the validity of confession, 
and Father Goyeneche, the author of the article, cites many 
other commentators who are of the same opinion. The subjec- 
tive element of what is or is not for the tranquillity of conscience 
can hardly be made a condition for validity, and it is too vague a 
state of mind to determine with precision, for every sincere con- 
fession is in a way made for the peace of one’s soul. Moreover, 
as the same writer points out, the freedom granted by the Church 
to religious women in Canon 522 for the peace of conscience would 
have rather the effect of producing confusion and anxiety if the 
absolute verification of that clause, “for the peace of her con- 
science,’’ was required under pain of invalidity of the confession. 
While ordinarily the Sisters should make their confession to 
priests vested with special jurisdiction and appointed by the 
Ordinary to act as spiritual guides to the various communities of 
Sisters, permission is granted them to avail themselves occasion- 
ally of the general administration of the Sacrament of Penance. 
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Civil Marriage of Parties Who Cannot Contract Marriage 
before the Church 


Question: Caius and Bertha are called before the civil court because 
through their family quarrels they are disturbing the peace of their 
neighbors. In the course of the trial it is revealed that, although Caius 
and Bertha have been living together since 1922 and have five children, 
they have not been married to each other. Bertha, who is now forty- 
five years of age, claims that when she was thirteen years old she was 
forced to marry a man whom we will call Sempronius. They lived to- 
gether until the year 1921, when Sempronius deserted her. It was in 
1922 that she began living with Caius, who is a widower. 

The laws of our State forbid a man and woman to live together as 
husband and wife if they are not legally married. The state law permits 
a wife to remarry after two years from the date of voluntary desertion 
by her husband. The former husband is now in an asylum for the 
feeble-minded. 

If the court should rule that Caius and Bertha must marry, or else 
serve time in jail and cease henceforth to live together, may they, being 
Catholics, go through with the civil form of marriage in order to escape 
the jail sentence and to guard the honor of their children? It will be 
made known to them that this civil marriage is not valid for them in 
conscience. SACERDOs. 

Answer: If possible, efforts should be made to have the first 
marriage declared invalid. However, judging from the facts 
submitted, the invalidity of that marriage cannot be proved. 
Since the Code of Canon Law came into force in 1918, no girl can 
validly marry before the Church unless she has completed her 
fourteenth year of age (Canon 1067). But the first marriage 
took place in 1902 or 1903, and at that time the marriageable age 
in Canon Law was twelve years. The other possible cause of 
nullity of the marriage, force and fear, existed in Canon Law long 
before the Code was published. Proof of force and fear has to be 
given to the diocesan court, and if the court declares the marriage 
invalid, appeal has to be made to the court of second instance. 
After two sentences declaring the invalidity, the parties are free 
in conscience to marry again. In the proposed case it will be 
difficult to prove anything with certainty because of the many 
years elapsed since the first marriage. 

A valid marriage between two baptized persons consummated 
by living in marriage cannot be dissolved by any human authority, 
as is known from the teaching of the Church throughout the cen- 
turies of the Christian era. If Caius and Bertha cannot marry 


before the Church, is it permissible that they contract a civil 
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marriage to save themselves from the penalty of the law and give 
the children a legal status? Both reasons for a civil marriage 
are indeed serious—especially the protection of the children, 
whom they must shield if at all possible. In the absence of public 
scandal they can contract civil marriage; in fact, even if it be- 
came known that they had not been married, the civil marriage 
would serve to undo to some extent the scandal given by con- 
cubinage. The people who know that the parties are Catholics 
and cannot rest satisfied with the civil ceremony only, would not 
be greatly scandalized, because quite frequently people resort 
to the civil marriage when in trouble with the law, and get the 
marriage validated in the Church afterwards. If it were pub- 
licly known that the first husband is living, the parties could not 
be permitted to live apparently as married people. Though in 
cases where the marriage cannot be validated, and where the 
parties cannot separate because of the children or other serious 
reasons, they could be permitted to live under the same roof but 
with the promise of abstaining from sexual relations, that private 
arrangement cannot be made unless the people generally in the 
community consider them married. Wherefore, if it were pub- 
licly known that their marriage could not be validated in the 
Church, they could not be permitted to live together and be ad- 
mitted to the Sacraments. One may object and say that the 
people are scandalized just the same when the ecclesiastical 
courts declare a marriage invalid and allow the people to marry 
again, especially when the former marriage was contracted in the 
same place where now they are admitted (after civil divorce) to a 
second marriage. Our Catholic people do wonder why and how 
such things are permitted, because most of them do not know 
about the impediments that make marriage invalid if contracted 
without proper dispensation. The highly technical character 
of the rules of the Church in this matter makes it practically im- 
possible to instruct the people about these things. They will 
have to assume that the second marriage is lawful, and if there 
is too much talk in some instance, the priest must explain what 
the Church does in such cases. In the civil law people have to 
rely on their legal advisers in a great many matters of vital 
importance. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 



































Roman Documents 
Manner of Writing Postulatory Letters 


In requests made to the Holy See by Ordinaries and other dis- 
tinguished persons for the beatification or canonization of serv- 
ants of God, for the introduction of the Divine Office and Holy 
Mass of some Saint or beatified person into a particular diocese or 
ecclesiastical province, for the extension of some feast to the Uni- 
versal Church, the petitions should be spontaneous. Submitting 
to the Ordinaries and other persons printed formulas with the re- 
quest to sign them is not that spontaneous request which the 
Holy See desires. Wherefore the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
issues the following instruction: 


I. Concerning petitions for the introduction of Causes of the 
Servants of God. 

Canon 2077 states: ‘Letters from persons occupying distin- 
guished ecclesiastical or civil offices or from organizations, in 
which the Supreme Pontiff is petitioned to take up the cause of 
beatification of a servant of God, may be usefully presented, pro- 
vided they have been written spontaneously and are based on 
personal knowledge.” 

Persons and organizations entitled to make such request are: 
their Eminences the Cardinals of the Roman Church, Patriarchs, 
archbishops, bishops, abbots nullius, the supreme heads of Re- 
ligious Orders and Congregations, prelates of the secular and regu- 
lar clergy. Furthermore, the supreme heads of nations, heads of 
cities and provinces, and men constituted in similar positions. 
Moral persons or bodies entitled to make the request are: the 
councils of bishops, chapters or colleges of the clergy, male and 
female Religious Orders and Congregations, confraternities, 
church societies, legislative bodies of nations, administrative 
councils of provinces and cities, universities, associations of law- 
yers, physicians, and other such prominent associations. As 
Canon 2077 points out, their petitions should be spontaneous and 
made from their own personal knowledge. Wherefore, persons 
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who are interested in obtaining petitions from the said persons or 
bodies should not merely submit to them for signature printed 
petitions, but must furnish them with exact information and docu- 
ments on the life and character of the servant of God. Then, 
after they have informed themselves and desire to make the pe- 
tition, they should preferably compose the petition in their own 
words and forward it to the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 

II. Concerning letters of request for the introduction of the Divine 
Office and Holy Mass of a Saint or beatified person into a particular 
diocese or ecclesiastical province. 

A Decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites approved by 
Pope Leo XIII and published on July 13, 1896, prescribes: 

(1) The request should be made only in reference to Saints and 
Beati inscribed in the Roman Martyrology, or those whose public 
cult was decreed or confirmed by the Holy See long ago. The spe- 
cial recommendation of the proper bishop is always necessary, who 
may also append the consent of his Chapter if it has been asked. 

(2) As to the other Saints and Beati, though they have for a 
long time been honored with public cult and with proper Office and 
Mass, it is necessary that according to the common regulations 
their cult has been approved of and confirmed by the Church be- 
fore the Office and Mass is permitted. 

III. Concerning letters of request for the extension of some feast 
to the Universal Church. 

The same rules apply as in the preceding two paragraphs if re- 
quests are made to the Roman Pontiff for the extension of some 
feast to the Universal Church. The Most Rev. Ordinaries should, 
if they desire to make the request, do so of their own accord and 
from their own knowledge, and after having obtained the con- 
sent of their Chapter; if there is question of Office and Mass, 
they shall forward the letters to the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites (January 15, 1935; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVII, 58). 


Indulgences Granted for Visits to the Seven Basilicas 


From ancient times special spiritual favors had been granted by 
the Roman Pontiffs to those who visit and pray at the basilicas 
of Rome. Indulgences had been granted at various times by 
the Popes, but the record of some of those grants have been lost. 
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In order to have certainty regarding the indulgences that can be 
gained by the visits, the present document is issued by the Sacred 
Penitentiary with the authority of His Holiness, Pope Pius XI. 

The seven basilicas are: St. Peter’s at the Vatican, St. Paul’s 
outside the walls of Rome, St. John Lateran, St. Mary Major, 
St. Sebastian, St. Lawrence, and the Basilica of the ““Holy Cross 
in Jerusalem”’ (a church near St. John Lateran). 

All seven basilicas are to be visited in one day (i.e., according 
to Canon 923, from noon of one day to midnight of the following 
day). The order in which one desires to visit the basilicas is left 
to each one’s choice or convenience. In each basilica one is to 
recite before the altar of the Blessed Sacrament the Pater Noster, 
Ave Maria and Gloria five times, and in addition one Pater, Ave 
and Gloria for the intentions of the Holy Father. Some prayer at 
the choice of the pilgrim is to be said in honor of the Blessed Vir- 
gin and of the Titular Saint of the respective basilica. At the 
Basilica of the Holy Cross the additional prayer is to be the recita- 
tion of the Creed and the versicle, ““We adore Thee, O Christ.” 
Those who have received the Sacraments of Penance and the 
Holy Eucharist may gain a plenary indulgence at each basilica. 
If through unavoidable circumstances one cannot visit all seven 
basilicas within the time prescribed, they obtain the indulgences 
for the visits they actually accomplish. 

Outside the City of Rome, persons who visit seven churches or 
public oratories in the places where they live and say the above 
prayers may gain a partial indulgence of ten years, and a plenary 
indulgence if besides making the visits they receive the Sacra- 
ments of Penance and Holy Communion (Sacred Penitentiary, 
January 15, 1935; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXVII, 60). 


Monitum of the Sacred Penitentiary on Occult Cases 


Natural prudence should dictate that occult cases of conscience 
which have to be submitted to the Sacred Penitentiary be written 
in such a manner as to conceal the names of the parties, and be 
sent by sealed letter directly to the Sacred Penitentiary or the 
Cardinal Major Penitentiary. It sometimes happens that con- 
fessors send the cases to some procurator at Rome to be by him 
submitted to the Sacred Penitentiary, without enclosing the case 
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in an inner sealed envelope. The Sacred Penitentiary strictly 
forbids such a practice, and orders that any cases of conscience 
and any explanations concerning it be mailed directly to the 
Sacred Penitentiary or the Cardinal Major Penitentiary. If a 
confessor desires to employ an agent at Rome, as he may do, the 
conscience matter must be enclosed in an inner sealed envelope 
so that the agent may not know what is contained therein (Acta 
Ap. Sedis, XXVII, 62). 


Correction 


Under the caption of “Pontifical Appointments” in our April 
issue, it was incorrectly stated that the Right Rev. Msgri. George 
J. Casey, Joseph P. Morrison and Michael Klasen belonged to the 
Archdiocese of Milwaukee. The newly created Prelates belong, 
of course, to the Archdiocese of Chicago. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 











Conferences on Catholic Action 
For the Month of June 


Economic Disorders and “Quadragesimo 
Anno” 


(SUNDAY WITHIN THE OCTAVE OF THE ASCENSION) 


By His EXceL_eNcy, THE Most Rev. Ropert E. Lucey, DD. 


There are numerous disorders in the eonomic life of to-day, but the 
major elements thereof may be grouped in two categories: conflict and 
immorality. The former arises out of structural defects in the ma- 
chinery of industrial relations, and the latter grows out of greed of gold 
and lust of power. More than forty years ago the great Leo XIII re- 
ferred to both of these in the first paragraph of his Encyclical, Rerum 
Novarum, when he declared: ‘‘The elements of a conflict are unmistak- 
able: . . .the changed relations of masters and workmen; the enormous 
fortunes of individuals and the poverty of the masses; . . .and finally a 
great moral deterioration.” 

In Quadragesimo Anno the present Holy Father refers to conflict as 
follows: “Now, this is the primary duty of the State and of all good 
citizens, to abolish conflict between classes with divergent interests, 
and thus foster and promote harmony between the various ranks of 
society.” 

The Pontiff then proceeds to put his finger on the main point of con- 
flict in industrial relations: ‘Society to-day still remains in a strained 
and therefore unstable and uncertain state, -being founded on classes 
with contradictory interests and hence opposed to each other, and con- 
sequently prone to enmity and strife. Labor indeed, as has been well 
said by Our Predecessor in his Encyclical, is not a mere chattel, since the 
human dignity of the workingman must be recognized, and consequently 
labor cannot be bought and sold like any piece of merchandise. None 
the less, the demand and the supply of labor divides men on the labor 
market into two classes, as into two camps, and the bargaining between 
these two classes transforms this labor market into an arena where the 
two armies are engaged in combat. To this grave disorder, which is 
leading society to ruin, a remedy must evidently be applied as speedily 
as possible.’’! 


1 Quadragesimo Anno (Paulist Press), p. 27. 
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Fatal Conflict between Capital and Labor 


We have it, therefore, on the word of the Holy Father that this con- 
flict of which he speaks is leading society to ruin. Men are divided in 
the labor market as between employers and employes. There is bitter 
conflict between the two classes. They are fighting about money. 
Whether the dispute refers to wages, hours of labor, or conditions of 
labor, it makes little difference; the end result is money. 

In this conflict the employers, managers, and owners have distinct 
advantages; it is an unequal battle. The owning and employing classes 
have economic power because they have gold; the workers are for the 
most part poor. The employing group have social prestige because of 
their money; the laborers are just working people. The owning group 
have political power, in many instances because they have purchased it 
with money; the workers are frequently sold out by the Government. 
Finally, the employing classes have the power of publicity and propa- 
ganda. They own most of the newspapers and the magazines that have 
a national circulation. They can and do create public opinion. They 
can and do paint labor in an unfavorable light. The working classes 
have a few publications, but they are weak compared to the opposition. 

If this unequal struggle were the only conflict in economic relations, 
it would be plenty. But we have a second point of disorder: the own- 
ing, producing, employing classes themselves can seldom unite on any- 
thing except a common purpose to hold labor in control. Not all em- 
ployers or owners are unfair to labor, some indeed being very favorable; 
but when they attempt to pay good wages, they give their low wage com- 
petitors a fine opportunity to put them out of business. The structural 
defect here is the lack of machinery in production and distribution to 
effect an ordered economy. These business men are not properly or- 
ganized. Codes have broken down for obvious reasons. 

The third place where we find organic maladjustment is in the ranks 
of labor. The workers have never been organized in this country. We 
have the four Railway Brotherhoods, Sidney Hillman’s Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers,' and the American Federation of Labor. These are 
only a small minority of the many millions who must labor to live. 
Probably less than fifteen per cent of our workers are organized; eighty- 
five per cent, unorganized and disorganized, are a constant threat to 
labor unions. The unorganized will work longer hours under worse 
conditions for less pay than will the union men. Here is conflict that 
brings joy to the heart of the big banker and the big industrial leader. 

These defects in industrial relations are structural and organic; they 
pertain to the very machinery of our economic life. The second group 
of disorders are functional, having their roots in greed and pride. Dur- 
ing the last half-century the economic machine which we built would 


1 This organization is now affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. 
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not have run smoothly even if it had been properly constructed; it 
has been lubricated with sand instead of oil—the sand of economic im- 
morality, cut-throat competition, dishonest advertising, unethical 
trade practices, monopolies, economic nationalism, financial imperial- 
ism, and a harsh control of credit by ruthless national and international 
bankers. Truly could the Holy Father exclaim: “All of economic life 
has become hard, cruel and relentless in ghastly measure.” 


**‘Quadragesimo Anno’”’ Supplies a Cure 


Quadragesimo Anno offers a cure for these disorders. To an industrial 
world, torn asunder with conflict in its very structure, the Holy Father 
holds out the unity and harmony of organization; to a world that is sick 
of economic immorality the Pontiff offers the healing grace of justice 
and charity. 

We have said that there is a conflict of capital vs. labor, capital vs. 
capital, and labor vs. labor. It was, and is, a battle unto death, and 
both sides, together with consumers, have been close tochaos. The Holy 
Father says that the grouping of men should not be as between employ- 
ers and employes, as in the labor market, but according to their func- 
tion in society: all railroad men together, managers and workers; all 
textile folks together, owners, managers, laborers; all the wheat farmers 
and their farm hands organized; all the newspaper people, publishers, 
managing editors, reporters, linotype men, advertising agents and all the 
rest of them banded together to write news and sell papers for their own 
good and the common good of society. This means that all who produce 
goods or give services should be organized, not as masters and servants, 
but as persons who logically belong to an occupational group. 

The owning, employing, managing group should meet together in 
their occupation to safeguard their particular interests, such as control 
of trade practices, improved methods of production and distribution, 
creation of credit facilities, etc. The workers would also take counsel 
concerning sick benefits, old age pensions, unemployment insurance, 
social legislation, qualifications of craftsmen, standards of workman- 
ship, and the educational, cultural and spiritual progress of their fellows. 
But capital and labor jointly would plan production, set wage scales, 
determine hours of labor, conditions of labor, and the sharing of the 
workers in profits, management and ownership. The Holy Father ad- 
vances the idea that, when possible, the wage contract may give way to 
a contract of partnership. 

In the field of industrial relations the Holy Father is a “states-man” 
in the sense that he defends, and demands, action by the State (or Govern- 
ment). The efforts of capital and labor to regulate economic life will be 
hamstrung unless they are supported by the Government. Trade asso- 
ciations and labor unions must be established and maintained not merely 
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with the support or consent of the Government, but with the positive 
assistance, stimulation and direction of the civil power. The Holy 
Father does not hesitate to declare: ‘‘When We speak of the reform of 
the social order, it is principally the State we have in mind.” Thus 
we see that the heart of Quadragesimo Anno is organized labor, organ- 
ized capital, and a mutual organization of both by occupations, all stimu- 
lated, restrained and directed by the Government. 


Functional Disorders 


But we said that the Pontiff points out a second series of disorders 
which are functiona: they proceed from free competition, cut-throat 
and unrestrained; from economic domination, ‘‘a headstrong and ve- 
hement power’’; from greed of gold and lust of gain which have been 
able ruthlessly to enslave the workers and to degrade the majesty of 
government. “The State which should be the supreme arbiter, ruling 
in kingly fashion far above all party contention, intent only upon justice 
and the common good, has become instead a slave, bound over to the 
service of human passion and greed.” 

In the place of economic domination with all its consequent evils, 
political, industrial and spiritual, we must set up social charity as the 
soul of the new order. ‘‘More lofty and more notable principles must 
therefore be sought in order to control this supremacy sternly and un- 
compromisingly; to wit, social justice and social charity.’”’ The Pon- 
tiff adds that it is the duty of the State effectively to protect and defend 
this social charity. The Church of course, now as always, must go out 
into the highways of the world to preach justice and charity to men. 


Practical Plan for Reconstructing the Social Order 


We may now ask what is the practical plan which the Holy Father 
advances to carry to the industrial world the Catholic philosophy of 
economics. What is the rdle of the Church in the drama of Reconstruct- 
ing the Social Order? What can priests do to end these disorders which 
cause the ruin of so many souls? 

The Pontiff declares that the development of a better social order re- 
quires the blessing of God, the codperation of men of good will (espe- 
cially men of technical, commercial, and social competence), and still 
more the application of Catholic principles. This contribution is to 
be achieved, not by Catholic Action directly (which does not engage in 
politico-economic activities), but by Catholic men who have been im- 
bued with these principles and trained for this Apostolate under the 
banner of Catholic Action, guided and directed by the Church. 

Towards the end of Quadragesimo Anno His Holiness has written into 
this immortal Encyclical a ringing challenge which, I fear, has not been 
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accepted by all of us. His words need no commentary: “Undoubtedly 
the first and immediate apostles of the industrial and commercial world 
should themselves be employers and merchants. It is your chief duty, 
Venerable Brethren, and that of your clergy, to seek diligently, to select 
prudently, and train fittingly these lay apostles, amongst workingmen 
and amongst employers. No easy task is here imposed upon the clergy, 
wherefore all candidates for the sacred priesthood must be adequately 
prepared to meet it by intense study of social matters.”’ 

The course to be followed is this: Bishops must ‘“‘specially select and 
devote to this work” priests who are “endowed with a keen sense of 
justice,”’ possessed of ‘‘prudence and discretion” and, “above all, 
thoroughly imbued with the charity of Christ.’’ These priests, having 
been adequately prepared in the seminary “‘by intense study of social 
matters,’ must ‘devote themselves wholeheartedly to the formation of 
the men entrusted to them.”’ They must use ‘the powerful resources 
of Christian training by instructing youth, by founding Christian asso- 
ciations, by forming study clubs on Christian lines, ”’ and by organizing 
laymen’s retreats ‘‘for the benefit of their disciples.” 

In considering the course laid down by the Holy Father, we have. 
passed over rather lightly a requirement that deserves attention. His 
Holiness lays down “‘no easy task” for the clergy: “Wherefore all candi- 
dates for the sacred priesthood must be adequately prepared to meet it 
by intense study of social matters.” What is the task? To teach men 
the new social order and specifically the economic principles of the 
Church. They must go out into the marketplace—yes, and down to the 
labor temple—‘‘to seek diligently, to select prudently, and to train 
fittingly’ Catholic workingmen. These and Catholic employers and 
Catholic merchants they must form into study clubs to teach them 
Catholic social justice; and all of them, merchants and workingmen, 
employers and employed, must be given the benefit of spiritual retreats 
wherein “real apostles of every state of life are trained and enkindled 
with the fire of the Heart of Christ.” 

A study is being made of the academic content of seminary curricula 
in this country. It will be refreshing to be assured that all our major 
seminaries are adequately preparing candidates for the sacred priest- 
hood to cope with the social problems of to-day by providing intensive 
courses in the social sciences, particularly, in the fundamentals of eco- 
nomics. 


Organization of Occupational Groups 


The weight of the Encyclical rests largely on the principle of organ- 
ized occupational groups. Trade associations we have, but they need 
certain adjustments; labor unions we have, all too few and not too well 
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directed. We need a third organization comprising representatives of 
these two groups. In the manner outlined in the Encyclical no such or- 
ganization exists. 

In connection with Senator Wagner’s National Labor Relations Bill 
it is interesting to note that a committee of the Twentieth Century Fund 
asserts that civil law should do more than guarantee and police collec- 
tive bargaining; it should offer positive inducements to labor and indus- 
try to enter into trade agreements which, when registered with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, would have the force of law. A well- 
known national publication calls this suggestion ‘‘shrewd.” It is, but 
it was in the Encyclical four years ago. 


Our Duty towards Labor 


Now, the Holy Father points out that the laboring classes need us 
more than do the employers, for these last have means of taking care of 
themselves. The obligation and the opportunity is therefore to work 
with labor, organized labor. To those who do not belong to a union 
our first message is—organize! 

The American Federation of Labor is the nearest approach to a gen- 
eral, organized labor movement in this country; as such it comes closer 
to the provisions of Quadragesimo Anno than any other social institution 
in American life. The Federation is not all that its friends desire it to 
be; neither is it all that its enemies claim it tobe. Its leadership has not 
on every occasion been intelligent. Business agents have called strikes 
that were neither necessary nor advisable. In some of the newer trades, 
or new developments of older trades, the business agents cannot decide 
who has authority over a given group. A purely jurisdictional dispute 
arises and perhaps a strike is called, even though the employer and the 
public are in no way involved. There have been rackets and racketeers; 
graft, domination, and politics are not unknown in the ranks of the 
American Federation of Labor. And yet the principles for which the 
Federation stands are good. It has raised wages, shortened hours, and 
bettered conditions of labor. It has helped the lot of the workingman, 
even the man who did not join. The Federation represents the only 
broad labor movement which is national and respectable. It has fought 
Communism; it will always fight the company unions as a snare 
and delusion. Hundreds of thousands of Catholics are in it. 

The Holy Father does not say that we must work with the American 
Federation of Labor. It would be strange indeed if he did. But the 
Holy Father does build a new social order, new and very old, on organ- 
ized labor. We cannot now create Catholic unions, so we had better 
use what we have—labor unions affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor. There is nothing else. 
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‘‘Quadragesimo Anno’’ Is Labor’s Bill of Rights 


Organized labor likes to hear the story of Quadragesimo Anno. It 
is their bill of rights, their great hope in this dark hour when ruthless 
men would crush them. But organized labor has a right to something 
more concrete than rousing lectures from the clergy of the Catholic 
Church. When churches, hospitals, and schools are built, organized 
labor has a right to be on the job—yes, exclusively on the job, because 
workingmen to-day have a duty to join a labor union for their own good, 
the welfare of their families, and the peace and stability of human society. 

Sometimes when a pastor is about to build a church or school, he re- 
members having read somewhere that workingmen must in justice be 
paid a wage that will keep them in decent comfort and permit them in 
time to lay aside a modest fortune. Being conscientious, he puts a 
clause in the building contract that the laborers must be paid a living 
wage. His conscience is satisfied. He doesn’t realize what a futile, 
empty gesture he has made. A fine Catholic contractor, a daily com- 
municant, once told the writer that he could get good painters for two 
dollars and a half per day. 

If we are going to preach justice, and particularly if we are going to 
mention what the Holy Father teaches about organized labor, we had 
better stipulate a wage scale as part of our building contracts, and we 
had better insert a clause to the effect that only union labor may be 
used on the job in those crafts and trades that are organized. When we 
are thoughtful enough to do these things, the approach of the priest to 
the working classes will be both easy and fruitful. 

At a recent meeting held under the auspices of the Catholic Confer- 
ence on Industrial Problems several speakers explained Quadragesimo 
Anno to a mixed audience of Catholics and Protestants. The mind of 
the Holy Father on labor questions was made clear. It was stated that 
the social order could not be reconstructed unless labor were thoroughly 
organized. The Holy Father was quoted as condemning those who have 
regarded labor unions with disfavor, and as proclaiming the innate 
right of workingmen to join labor unions for self-protection against 
oppression. At the conclusion of the program the chairman asked if 
there were any questions from the floor. A poorly dressed man arose 
and proposed a question as follows: ‘“‘I am glad to know that the Pope 
of your Church believes in organized labor. I should like to read that 
pamphlet in which you say the Pope wants all labor to be organized 
in unions according to their occupation in life. What I want to say is 
this: ‘There is a big Catholic institution being built in this town right 
now, and there isn’t a union man anywhere on that job. Why don’t 
you practise what you preach?’”’ 

The chairman had some little difficulty in giving an intelligent answer 
to the good man’s question. 
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Sermon Outline 


The economic disorders of to-day may be grouped in two categories, 
conflict and immorality, both of which are mentioned by Leo XIII in 
his Encyclical, Rerum Novarum. 

That the conflict between capital and labor is leading society to ruin, 
is also emphasized by Pius XI. This conflict is an unequal one, because 
the owning and employing classes have the advantage of money, social 
prestige (because of money), political power (commonly purchased with 
money), and government favoritism. Through their control of the 
newspapers and magazines of national circulation, these same classes 
create public opinion, and put labor in an unfavorable light. 

There is also a conflict within the ranks of the employing and owning 
classes, who are indeed united only against labor. This division pre- 
vents the organization of industries for orderly production and distribu- 
tion. 

Finally, there is a conflict also in the ranks of labor—between organ- 
ized and unorganized labor. This conflict brings great joy to the big 
banker and industrial leader. 

These defects in our economic machine are structural. A second group 
are functional, and rooted in greed and pride. As a consequence of these 
latter disorders, the economic machine would not have run smoothly 
even if properly constructed. Actually it has been lubricated with sand 
instead of oil. 

Quadragesimo Anno supplies a cure for both the structural and the 
functional disorders. To end the conflict between capital and labor and 
within the ranks of capital and of labor, Pius X proposes the organiza- 
tion of all men according tooccupations. All in a particular occupation, 
both employers and employes, should meet together to safeguard the 
general interests of their trade or employment. Capital and labor 
jointly would plan production, set wage scales, and determine working 
conditions. Where possible, a partnership contract should replace wage 
agreements. 

The functional disorders, proceeding from greed and lust of gain, have 
resulted in the ruthless enslaving of the workers and the corruption of 
the Government. As Pius XI declares: ‘“The State which should be. . . 
above all party contention, intent only upon justice and the common 
good, has become instead a slave, bound over to the service of human 
passion and greed.”” The only cure for these evils is to establish social 
charity as the soul of the new order. 

The Holy Father issues a ringing challenge to all the bishops to seek 
out diligently and train fittingly both clerical and lay apostles of social 
justice. These apostles must go out into the marketplaces—even down 
to the labor temples—to teach the true Catholic social doctrine. 

As the laboring classes especially need our assistance, the chief obliga- 
tion of these apostles is to work with organized labor. To workers that 
are not organized their first message must be—organize! 

While the American Federation of Labor is not all that its friends de- 
sire it to be, it represents the only broad national labor movement. It 
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has fought Communism, and will always fight “company unions’ as a 
delusion and a snare. The Holy Father does not mention any particu- 
lar organization, but we must support the American Federation of Labor 
as the only organization available. 

For organized labor Quadragesimo Anno is their bill of rights. But 
organized labor may rightly claim something more from the Catholic 
clergy than rousing lectures. When any Catholic buildings are to be 
erected, organized labor alone must be on the job. 

An actual example will show how ridiculous it is to preach what we do 
not practise. 





Catholic Action and the Mystical Body 


(PENTECOST SUNDAY) 


By THE VERY Rev. Mscr. FutTon J. SHEEN, PH.D., D.D., LL.D., 
Litt.D. 


There is probably no term used in the Church more vague and obscure 
than Catholic Action. This is not because it lacks either meaning or 
content, but rather because some of its exponents have too often disso- 
ciated it from the doctrine of the Church. As in all things else, parts 
are intelligible only in the light of the whole. The term is bound to be 
vague when made synonymous with the activity of Catholics, just as it 


is bound to be clear when identified with the action of Catholicism. The 
purpose of this paper is to define Catholic Action in terms of the 
Church, or the Mystical Body of Christ. The Church is, in the lan- 
guage of St. Paul, the Body of Christ: ‘‘Now you are the body of Christ 
and members of member.’’ In order to understand this, we must recall 
that, when the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity became incarnate, 
He assumed from the womb of the Blessed Mother, overshadowed by 
the Holy Spirit, a human nature like unto our own in all things save sin. 
This human nature was to the Divine Person of Our Lord as an instru- 
ment—instrumentum conjunctum—by which He exercised His triple 
office of Teacher, King, and Priest. Before leaving the earth He prom- 
ised to “‘assume’’ another body, which would be social in character, and 
would be made up of all the children of men reborn to Him as children 
of God by the Sacrament of Baptism. This new body, which is the 
Church, Our Lord “assumed’’ from the womb of humanity, over- 
shadowed by the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost. It was one with 
Him as branches are one with the vine, because possessed of the same 
Spirit which makes Head and Body one. This new body became the 
new instrument by which Christ reigning gloriously in heaven continues 
to teach, govern, and sanctify as Teacher, King, and Priest, unto the con- 
summation of the world. The Church is not Our Lord’s physical body, 
for that is already in heaven; it is not a moral body like a nation, for the 
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unity of the members of a moral body is merely the unity of a common 
purpose; but it is a Mystical Body, because the unity of members in 
the Church is a transcendent unity effected by the Holy Spirit of God. 
The Church is, therefore, the prolongation of the Incarnation, or the 
Divine Life of Our Lord diffused through space and time. 

In the light of the foregoing it is possible to define Catholic Action in 
the following proposition: 


Catholic Action Is Organic to the Church as the 
Mystical Body of Christ 


The Church is made up of many members, as the human body is made 
up of many organs and many cells. As St. Paul describes it: “For the 
body also is not one member, but many. If the foot should say, ‘Be- 
cause I am not the hand, I am not of the body,’ is it therefore not of the 
body? And if the ear should say, ‘Because I am not the eye, I am not 
of the body,’ is it therefore not of the body? If the whole body were the 
eye, where would be the hearing? If the whole were hearing, where 
would be the smelling? But now God hath set the members, every one 
of them, in the body as it hath pleased Him. And if they all were one 
member, where would be the body? But now there are many members 
indeed, yet one body.’”’ The Church is on a supernatural plane what 
Creation is on a natural plane. The perfections of God are so rich and 
manifold that no one created thing could ever reveal them. Hence, 
God made a multiplicity of things in order that what one thing failed to 
disclose, the other might reveal, and thus all things, like the instruments 
in a great orchestra, would blend in the harmonious symphony of Crea- 
tion. In like manner, the perfection of Christ could not be revealed in 
any one Christian, or in any one vocation, or in any one saintly man 
or woman. Hence, He instituted a Church in which the multitude of 
its members would declare the variety and perfections of His Incarnate 
Nature unto the consummation of the world. The remarkable thing 
about the Church as the Body of Christ is that each one has his place, 
as St. Paul indicates in the above-cited text. There is no superiority: 
no member is greater in the eyes of God because he holds a higher posi- 
tion. The eye cannot do without the ear, or the hand without the foot. 
We are all what we are, thanks to the grace of God, and even when we 
save ourselves, as St. Augustine has reminded us, God merely crowns 
His own gifts. There is no spiritual inferiority in the Mystical Body; 
there is only differentiation of function. God is no respecter of persons. 
The humblest layman in the Church may in the eyes of God be more ac- 
ceptable than one who wears the ermine. When the curtain descends 
on life, God will judge us not by the réle we played, but by how well we 
played the réle assigned to us. It will be not by our office but by our 
virtue that we will be adjudged superior or inferior. 
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Role of Catholic Action in Relation to the Church 


Now we are in position to answer the question: ‘What rdle does Catho- 
lic Action play in relation to the Church?” The answer is: Catholic 
Action is organic to the Church, as much as a hand or foot is organic to 
the body. Such was the definition of the Holy Father, Pius XI: ‘‘Cath- 
olic Action is the participation of the laity in the hierarchical apostolate, 
for the defense of religious and moral principles, for the development of 
a healthy and helpful social action under the leadership of the Ecclesi- 
astical Hierarchy, but outside and above all political parties, in order 
that Catholic life might be restored to the family and society.” 

Catholic Action, therefore, does not exist apart from the Church, and, 
in particular, apart from the Hierarchy who are successors of the Apos- 
tles. It is a participation in the organic life of the Church, and is just 
as meaningless apart from the Hierarchy as an eye is meaningless apart 
from the head. Catholic Action, consequently, is Catholicism in ac- 
tion. It is Catholic because of its nearness to Divinity; it is action be- 
cause of its nearness to humanity. But there can be no divorce between 
the two. Action without the Church, or independent of it, is purpose- 
less movement or agitation, for ‘‘without Me you can do nothing.” 
Catholicism without Action is a buried talent, for the tree that beareth 
not fruit shall be cut down. 

Catholic Action is not only organic with the Church because it is a 
participation in the Mystical Body under the leadership of the bishops; 
it is organic with the Church because of the motive the Head of the 
Church had in instituting it. Many members of the Church already 
had juridical incorporation into it—for example, the Religious (both 
men and women), diocesan clergy, and the like, all of whom had vows 
approved by the Holy See or were recognized by Canon Law. But the 
laity, while an organic part of the Body of Christ, were as yet not organ- 
ized in any official capacity. Now, the purpose of Catholic Action is to 
organize in the Church by a definite statute, or by Papal approval, that 
which before was not organized. To the incorporation by grace it adds 
a kind of juridical incorporation, and gives the laity an official capacity 
in the vital life of the Church. Through Catholic Action the Holy Father 
has done for the laity in general something akin to what he might do by 
approving a Third Order or a Confraternity of Prayer. He gives the 
laity an official status, deepens the consciousness of unity with the 
Church, strengthens their sense of solidarity with it, and above all inte- 
grates them to the unique end of all Catholic Action, namely, to make 
Christ reign in the souls of men. The laity, of course, are not subject 
to the Headship of the Church directly (as the Hierarchy, which is of 
divine institution), but indirectly, that is, through the Hierarchy. 
They are subordinate as regards their functions, without being inferior 
as regards the worth of their activity. ‘Careful to keep the unity of 
the Spirit in the bond of peace.” 
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Immanence of Catholic Action 


Catholic Action is immanent in the sense that it demands spiritual 
perfection in the laity, as members of the Mystical Body of Christ. 

It will be recalled that action is of two kinds: immanent and transi- 
tive. Immanent action is the kind that remains within the subject to 
perfect it—for example, thinking and willing. Transitive action is the 
kind that passes out of the subject to perfect something external to itself 
—for example, the heat issuing from a radiator. Now, since the Church 
is a Mystical Body, it has this double kind of activity; and since Catho- 
lic Action is organic with the Mystical Body, it follows that Catholic 
Action must therefore manifest itself in two ways—by the development 
of spiritual life and by external apostolate. As the Holy Father has ex- 
pressed it: ‘‘Catholic Action has for its object both the Christian per- 
fection of its members and the Christian apostolate towards those on 
the outside.”” Here we wish to stress the immanent aspect of Catholic 
Activity, for too often it is assumed that Catholic Action refers exclu- 
sively to our neighbor but not to ourselves. This, of course, is contrary 
to the Catholic principle that apostolate is the result of zeal, that action 
must always follow contemplation, and that we can make others burn 
only on condition that we ourselves are already on fire with the love of 
God. 


Confirmation the Sacrament of Catholic Action 


The inspiration for the immanent Catholic Action is the Sacrament of 
Confirmation. Confirmation is, in the strictest sense of the term, the 
Sacrament of Catholic Action. Unfortunately no Sacrament is more 
neglected by Christians than Confirmation. Catholic Action is an at- 
tempt to make the laity more conscious of their responsiblity in virtue 
of their reception of that Sacrament. There are three Sacraments 
which imprint an indelible seal on the soul: Baptism, Confirmation, and 
Holy Orders. Baptism incorporates us into Christ the King, for it 
makes us citizens of His Kingdom. Confirmation incorporates us into 
Christ the Teacher, for it strengthens us as soldiers to fight for the truth 
of that Kingdom; Holy Orders incorporates us into Christ the Priest, for 
it makes us ministers of His Sacrifice. Of these three, Confirmation is 
ordained for Catholic Action because it represents the adult stage in the 
spiritual life, but more so because it prepares us spiritually for the de- 
fense of the Faith. Every baptized soul must defend his Faith, but 
Baptism does not give a special mission as Confirmation does. In the 
language of St. Thomas, the one confirmed ex officio is designated and 
consecrated for that function. 

The obligation to preserve the faith and truth and holiness of the 
Mystical Body is to some extent a participation in the priesthood of 
Our Lord. But the preservation of faith and defense of Divine Truth 
is unintelligible apart from the Holy Ghost who is poured into our souls 
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in the Sacrament. There is no apostolic zeal apart from the Spirit. 
Without the Spirit we may convince others, but we will never convert. 
Catholic Action, then, can be a very dangerous thing when the emphasis 
is placed on action, for how can we act unless we are acted upon, how can 
we give unless we receive, how can we enkindle others unless the Pente- 
costal fires already blaze in our own souls? Action alone, without the 
inner life vivified by the Holy Spirit, is mere dissipation and agitation, 
but it is not fruitfulness and growth. Confirmation emphasizes this 
very truth by reminding us that we are not qualified to be soldiers until 
we are sealed with the Holy Ghost. Communists are just as active as 
Catholics. They are sometimes more active. If activity alone is our 
goal, then how do Catholics differ from Communists? They differ in 
their inspiration: one is fired by the Spirit of Christ, the other by the 
fire of Antichrist. 

Too much stress, then, cannot be laid upon the development of the 
spiritual life in every apostle of Catholic Action. True, a Catholic can- 
not receive the Sacrament again, but he can stir up its grace and excite 
its flame by prayer and contemplation, and above all by a deepening 
consciousness of what St. Peter has called the ‘‘royal priesthood” of the 
laity: ‘‘But you are a chosen generation, a kingly priesthood, a holy 
nation, a purchased people: that you may declare His virtues who hath 
called you out of darkness into His marvellous light. Be you also as 
living stones built up, a spiritual house, a holy priesthood, to offer up 
spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.” 


Catholic Action Implies a Lay Priesthood 


The priest who receives the third seal, or Holy Orders, is the official 
representative of Christ because given power over His Body in the Mass. 
But the layman shares that priesthood in virtue of the second seal, or 
Confirmation; that is why a layman is empowered in case of necessity 
to administer the first seal, or Baptism, which incorporates a soul into 
the Mystical Body of Christ. Catholic Action, then, in virtue of Con- 
firmation is a lay priesthood. Its first activity is immanent, or the de- 
velopment of the spiritual life, and not a feverish, hectic humanitarian 
busybody propaganda for the Church. The activity becomes external 
certainly, but only on condition that it be first internal. It is first 
God-ward, then man-ward; first centripetal, then centrifugal; first the 
state of a victim, then the state of a protagonist; first the office of a 
priest, then the office of a defender; first immanent, then transitive; 
first centered about the Mass, and then only about the masses. 


Catholic Action Is Also Transitive 


Catholic Action is transitive, inasmuch as it applies the fruits of the 
Spirit to those inside and outside the Mystical Body of Christ. 
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Catholic Action is first ad inira, then ad exira. Since the Sacrament 
of Catholic Action is Confirmation, and since Confirmation is a Sacra- 
ment which makes souls organic with the Mystical Body, it follows then 
that they who receive it are one with the Mystical Body and can have 
no activity apart from it. The external activity of Catholic Action will, 
therefore, be the same as the activity of the Mystical Body in the world. 
But the activity of the Mystical Body in the world is the activity of a 
leaven in the mass: that is, it is not a rival political system or economic 
policy or international code set up in contrast with the world; it is 
rather the very soul of these activities. To make this clear, it is impor- 
tant to recall that the great characteristic of Our Lord’s teaching is what 
might be called political or economic relativity. He was totally indifferent 
to any worldly government, whether it be monarchical or democratic, 
parliamentarian or imperial. His economics was almost that of a hand- 
to-mouth existence, for He said of economic goods: ‘After these things 
do the Gentiles seek.” He laid down no code for governments, said 
nothing about armaments, said nothing about slavery, and yet, He did 
something for all these, and how? By choosing a corporate group whom 
He made the Mystical Body on Pentecost, and by making them the 
leaven in the mass of society and directing them to seek first the King- 
dom of God and its Justice and all these things would be added unto 
them. Catholic Action is not the earth, but the salt of the earth. It 
can therefore never identify itself with any explicit political party or 
economic system lest, when that perish, the Church seem to perish with 
it. Such was the guiding principle of Leo XIII’s Encyclical Graves de 
Communi, and it is repeated again by Pius XI in his letter Que Nobis, 
in which he says that ‘‘Catholic Action is outside and beyond all political 
parties.’’ This does not mean that Catholic Action must be indifferent 
to economics or politics. That would be an error in the other extreme. 
It would be wrong to be immersed in politics; so it would be wrong to be 
separated from politics, just as it is wrong to identify God with the uni- 
verse as the Pantheists do, or separate Him from the universe as the 
Deists do. Catholic Action, says Pius XI, implies as ‘‘extensive a par- 
ticipation as possible in public life.’’ It demands an interest in politics 
and economics, but not in politics as identical with modern political 
parties. 

Being in public life does not mean teaching that Catholicism will perish 
if democracy perishes, or if aristocracy is defeated, or if any given system 
of economics is rejected. Leo XIII, it will be recalled, told the French 
Catholics that democracy was coming; hence, ‘Catholics would com- 
promise their spiritual interests by opposing it.” He asked them, 
therefore, not to oppose it in the name of the Church, but to give to it 
if not their ‘‘adhesion in principle, at least their adhesion in fact, and in 
any case, an active adhesion.” Catholic Action comes into direct con- 
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flict with politics and economics, and sets itself up against them, only 
when systems of politics and economics touch the aliar; that is, when they 
attack the fundamental relations of man toGod. When political parties 
and economic systems attack religion expressly, then the Catholic can- 
not be indifferent to them; he must oppose those systems and parties 
with all his force, not because they are politics and economics, but be- 
cause they are a religion—a religion which would destroy religion, an 
Antichrist which would destroy Christ. In the language of theology, 
such political and economic systems are politics only ‘‘materialiter,’’ 
but they are a religion ‘‘formaliter,’’ because they lay claim to the body 
and soul of man, and would subjugate even his conscience to the State, 
which would recognize no power except its own. 


Line of Procedure of Catholic Action 


Catholic Action must proceed upon the line that Catholicism func- 
tions only through Catholics, and the Mystical Body grows only through 
its members. 

In treating the Mystical Body St. Paul tells us that the hand cannot 
dispense with the services of the foot. This is because the Church is 
made up of a multiplicity of members, as the body is formed of a multi- 
plicity of cells. The Church fails, therefore, in those parts where its 
members fail. Hence the importance of each member of the Church 
doing the work assigned to him in his particular state of life. Catholic 
Action means precisely this: it does not mean that a hand should be a 
foot, but that the hand should be a good hand, and the foot a good foot. 
This idea can be clarified by recalling that the Holy Father recognizes 
as an ideal in the conversion of pagan peoples, not the apostolate of for- 
eign missionaries among them, but the developing of native apostles, so 
that the Japanese may be converted by the Japanese, the Chinese by the 
Chinese, and so forth. This is also the ideal of Catholic Action. Too 
often we think of Catholic Action as zealous laymen going into “‘foreign’”’ 
fields to evangelize them—for example, doctors laboring to purify the 
stage, lawyers working to spiritualize the trade unions. Catholic Ac- 
tion does not mean this im ideal. It means, if we follow through the 
logic of the Holy Father, that different groups and classes will be Catholi- 
cized by and through the Catholics im those groups—that is, that the 
stage will be cleansed by and through Catholicism on the stage, that the 
medical profession will be made moral by and through Catholic doctors, 
that law will be made honest by and through Catholic lawyers, that the 
working classes will be saved from Communism for the Communion of 
Saints by and through Catholic workers themselves. The Bishop 
labors in his diocese, the priest in his parish, and the layman in his trade; 
and if every Catholic played his rdle well in his particular profession, the 
world would soon be a better place in which to live. 
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Summary 


In summary, then, Catholic Action is something clear and distinct as 
long as it is understood in terms of the Church as the Mystical Body of 
Christ. 

(a) Catholic Action is organic with the Mystical Body of Christ, and 
is juridically incorporated into its Apostolic life through the appeal of the 
Vicar of Christ who subjects the laity to him through the Bishops, the 
successors of the Apostles. 

(b) Catholic Action is first immanent activity or the development of 
the spiritual life infused in the soul through Baptism and, in particular, 
through Confirmation, the Sacrament of Catholic Action. 

(c) Catholic Action is the external action of giving others to drink of 
the fountains of everlasting Truth, after we ourselves have drunk deeply 
of their refreshing draughts. It is independent of all political parties 
and economic systems, but not independent of politics and economics 
inasmuch as they look to the common good and the salvation of souls. 

(d) Catholic Action is not essentially a “‘foreign’’ missionary activity, 
but a domestic activity in the fields where God has placed us through 
His holy will. 

The laity will become increasingly conscious of their rdle as they 
understand the réle of the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ. They 
will become active in just the proportion that they see Christ living His 
Mystical Life in His Mystical Body, the Church, taken from the womb 
of humanity, as He lived a Historical Life in His Physical Body taken 
from the womb of Mary, both of which wombs were overshadowed by 
the Holy Spirit. Christ in His Life in the Church has no other hands 
with which to give bread to the poor than our hands; He has no other 
feet with which to visit the sick than our feet; He has no other lips with 
which to speak truth than our lips; He is therefore incomplete without 
us, in the sense that St. Paul says the Church is ‘His fullness.” What 
would happen to our human bodies if our hands and feet and lips refused 
to codperate with the other parts of our bodies? Something analogously 
sad and tragic happens to the Mystical Body when some of its members 
fail. Hand-action and foot-action help to keep the physical body alive; 
Catholic Action keeps the Mystical Body alive, healthy and growing. 
Are you an active Catholic? If you are, then Catholicism is in action. 
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Catholic Action and the Missionary Spirit 


(Trinity SunpDaAy) 
By Louis C. VAETH 


“Going, therefore, teach ye all nations; baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost” (Matt., xxviii. 19). 


Much has been written, spoken and published about Catholic Action. 
From the reigning Pope to the most humbly serving priest, from His 
Most Catholic Majesty to the most obscure lay Roman Loyalist, Catho- 
lic Action is an indispensable ingredient in the chalice of life. When- 
ever and wherever one breathes Catholic atmosphere, one’s lungs vi- 
brate with the energizing ozone of Catholic Action. At first flush of 
thought, this ubiquity of Catholic Action, this universal application of 
Catholic Action to every phase of Catholic life, this constant and con- 
tinued appeal to every Catholic to apply Catholic Action to almost 
every endeavor, would seem to necessitate a studied and diplomatically 
phrased apology for even attempting to pen a conference on the subject 
“Catholic Action and the Missionary Spirit.’’ Yet, the fact that so 
many learned and recognized literary giants, both clerical and lay, have 
so frequently and convincingly proved the comprehensiveness of Catho- 
lic Action, also incontestably proves that the topic, ‘“The Mission Spirit,’’ 
is not merely a cognate branch of Catholic Action but the very reason 
and foundation of Catholic Action. 

In the words of our reigning Holy Father, Catholic Action is authenti- 
cally and essentially defined as ‘‘the participation and the collaboration 
of the laity with the Apostolic Hierarchy.”” The present-day Hierarchy 
of the Catholic Church is the body of legitimate and authentic succes- 
sors of the Apostles. The work of the Hierarchy, consequently, is iden- 
tical with the labor of the Apostles. Now, the important and essential 
task assigned to the Apostles by Jesus Christ is concentrated in this 
command of the Master: ‘Going, therefore, teach ye all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
manded you. And behold I am with you all days even to the consum- 
mation of the world. You shall be witnesses to Me in Jerusalem, and in 
all Judea and Samaria, and even to the uttermost part of the earth” 
(Matt., xxviii. 19-20, and Acts, i. 8). 


Christ’s Commission to His Apostles 


This God-given commission to the members of the earliest hierarchy, 
the Apostles, was therefore universal in its scope, “transcending geo- 
graphical boundaries, political or national frontiers, the multitudinous 
racial characteristics whether of physiognomy, of color, of speech or 
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custom.” Hence, by Christ’s command the entire earth became the 
mission field of the Apostles. Any human soul in any part of the earth 
automatically becomes for the successors of the Apostles a mission field 
important enough to make them bridge long distances, suffer severe 
hardships, aye, even sacrifice their lives. The human soul, whether en- 
cased in a white, red, yellow, brown or black envelope, is and remains 
the image and likeness of God, purchased with the Precious Blood of the 
Son of God and thereby destined for the Kingdom of Heaven. This 
Catholic charter, given to the Apostles on Mount Olivet, precludes any 
monopoly on the part of a specific class of people because of color, caste, 
culture or civilization. To the Apostles was committed the categorical 
commission of organizing an actual Brotherhood of Man founded on the 
all-embracing Fatherhood of God, on whose glorious escutcheon is 
blazoned that burning yearning of Him who willingly died that all might 
live: “One flock and one Shepherd.” The Catholic Church with its 
Catholic constitution, the Catholic Faith, was and always is to be pre- 
sented to all peoples for either their acceptance or rejection. 

So, to attempt with amateurish arguments to prove the consistency 
of the Apostles’ actions with their Catholic commission of converting 
the whole world to Christ would be equally ridiculous and wasteful ex- 
cess. The motto, ‘“Zelus domus tue comedit me,” inscribed beneath 
Christ’s Cross and the Martyrs’ Palm on the field of the world, consti- 
tutes the correct and expressive coat of arms of every one of the Christ- 
chosen Apostles. The first members of the Catholic Hierarchy, in 
carrying out their divine commission ‘‘to preach the gospel to every 
creature,” not only preached Christ crucified but also lived Christ cruci- 
fied. Like Christ, they too died that all men might live. They were 
true missionaries in both word and deed. 


The Missionary History of the Church 


From the Acts of the Apostles we know that the Apostles not only 
carried the Gospel to a great part of the then known world, but laying 
hands on others transmitted to them the divine commission of keeping 
open the gates of the Kingdom of Heaven on earth, that all men might 
enter and partake of its spiritual, sacramental, moral, cultural and social 
privileges. The long history of the Catholic Hierarchy is but the graphic 
history of Catholic Missions. The outstanding and notable character- 
istic of the Catholic Hierarchy has always been a constant and conscien- 
tious consistency in faithfully fulfilling the Master’s mandate: “Going, 
teach all nations.”” To this universal mission duty the shepherds of the 
Fold have ever been as ‘‘true as the needle to the pole, or as the dial to 
the sun.”” Even when schism, heresy and persecution dangerously 
jeopardized the very existence of the organized Church, heroic and zeal- 
ous missionaries, driven by a divine daring, electrified with a restless 
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zeal and surcharged with a supernatural love for souls, have ever vic- 
toriously assaulted the seemingly impregnable fortresses of paganism, 
idolatry and ignorance, constantly advancing the frontiers of the Uni- 
versal Kingdom of Christ on Earth. Cold, hunger, thirst, heat, scorch- 
ing sun, weariness, raging rivers, salty seas, dreaded deserts, jagged 
mountains, far-flung fields, loneliness, sickness, melancholy, pestilential 
plagues, even impending death—what were these to the mighty mis- 
sionaries dominated by a deathless devotion to duty but more fuel 
heaped on flaming hearts that leaped, not to the lure of glittering gold, 
of worldly wealth, of personal power or prestige, but to the lure of im- 
mortal souls to be conquered for Christ, the King! ‘We need see but 
one ray of light and it is sufficient for us to know the glory of the sun.” 
And we need but mention the mission rays of light of such bishops as 
Sts. Cyril and Methodius, St. Patrick, St. Augustine, St. Boniface, 
Bishop Carroll and Bishop Dubourg to know truly that the grandest 
glory of the Church and the Catholic Hierarchy has ever been a concen- 
trated consecration to that divinely delivered decree: ‘‘Going, therefore, 
teach ye all nations.’’ The history of the Catholic Episcopate from the 
earliest successors of the Apostles to the present incumbents of hierarchial 
honors is, to a very great degree, but the chronicled compilation of mis- 
sionary achievements. So conscientious, constant and courageous have 
the efforts of the Catholic Hierarchy been that “‘all the world may know 
the Father and Him whom He sent, Jesus Christ,” that one is justified 
in saying that the Catholic Episcopate has always been blessed 


With a heart that is ever true 

To live and fight for the grandest thing 
That man could dream or singer sing 

Or ever soldier knew. ‘(Rev. P. O’Connor.) 


The Catholic Missions of To-Day 


The members of the present-day Catholic Hierarchy are not only 
equally enthused with the zeal to carry out the missionary nature of the 
Catholic Church, but it can be honestly said that from the standpoint 
of organization, zeal, spiritual and prayerful effort, sympathy and result 
obtained, the missionary spirit of the Hierarchy to-day has reached an 
apex of efficiency that really has added new glory and lustre to the tra- 
ditionally mission-minded Hierarchy of the Catholic Church. First of 
all, our beloved reigning Pope, Pope Pius XI, who is justly styled the 
“‘Pope of the Missions,”’ by elevating the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith to a Pontifical Society and making it his personal organization 
for collecting mission funds from all peoples for all foreign missions, by 
granting numerous indulgences and spiritual privileges to the members 
of the Society, and above all by his personal and sincere zeal for the de- 
velopment of all mission activities, has been the inspiring leader of the 
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other prelates of the Catholic Church throughout the world. The vast 
majority of the bishops throughout the world have organized archdioce- 
san or diocesan branches of the Propagation of the Faith, placing a 
specially designated priest in the position of archdiocesan or diocesan 
director of the Propagation of the Faith. The duty of this director is to 
devise methods and means to establish a local branch of the Propagation 
of the Faith in every parish and Catholic institution. These parochial 
branches consist of a priest director, a lay secretary and lay promoters. 
Thus, through this well organized and officially approved mission so- 
ciety there is set in motion a system whereby the whole Catholic clientéle 
of the Church from the Pope down to the most humble lay person may 
become mission-minded. 

In our own country the Holy See has granted to the Hierarchy the 
gracious privilege of increasing the membership dues of the Propagation 
of the Faith from sixty cents to one dollar: sixty per cent of the mem- 
bership dues is for the Pontifical Society for the Propagation of the Faith 
to be disbursed among the missionaries and missionary societies working 
in foreign mission fields. The other forty per cent is forwarded to the 
National Headquarters of the American Board of Catholic Missions at 
Chicago. This board dispenses this forty per cent among the needy and 
hard-pressed missionary archdioceses and dioceses of the United States 
and its possessions. Consequently, as a result of this twofold mission 
objective of the Propagation of the Faith as organized in our country, 
the Hierarchy has indeed again given concrete proof that it too considers 
the missionary spirit not merely a side line or by-product of the Catholic 
Church, but its most essential and important business and reason for 
existence. More convincing than words is the fact that the mission 
spirit is so fervent, effective and even loved to-day that the condition of 
the Church, viewed from the standpoint of universality, has reached the 
point where it should cause every practical Catholic to exult because of 
high mission conquests. Nearly 400,000 missionaries and mission aux- 
iliaries in the home and foreign fields constitute a vast and ever fruitful 
army under the leadership of the Hierarchy, efficiently counselled by 
our beloved spiritual generalissimo, Pius XI, the Pope of the Missions. 
Over 360,000,000 people from every known nation of the world are mem- 
bers of Christ’s Catholic Church. Daniel Webster, in speaking of the 
geographical universality of England, said of that country that it is ‘‘a 
power which has dotted over the surface of the whole globe with her 
possessions and military posts, whose morning drum beats, following the 
sun and keeping company with the hours, circle the earth with one 
continuous and unbroken strain of the martial airs of England.’’ With 
much greater truth, in speaking of the geographical extent of the Catho- 
lic Church to-day, one may say that she is a power which has dotted 
over the surface of the whole world with her churches, chapels, schools, 
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hospitals and other missionary institutions, whose morning Mass bells’ 
tinkle, following the sun and keeping company with the hours, circles the 
earth with one continuous and unbroken strain of that prophecy of 
universality of Malachias. ‘‘From the rising of the sun even to the going 
down, My name is great among the Gentiles, and in every place there is 
sacrifice and there is offered to My name a clean oblation: for My name 
is great among the Gentiles, saith the Lord of hosts” (Mal., i. 11). 
Which, translated into prosaic language, means that through the mis- 
sion spirit of our Catholic Hierarchy the Church is daily approaching to 
a happy realization of the spiritual millennium when Christ will be King 
in fact and not merely in ceremony, symbol and poetry. 


Catholic Action and the Missions 


Consequently, since the Catholic Hierarchy is synonymous with the 
Catholic missionary spirit, it logically follows that, if Catholic Action 
is to be genuine, successful and also practically consistent, this great 
movement must be truly impregnated by a mission spirit. Unless the 
Catholic laity be imbued with the ambition of practically collaborating 
with the work of carrying out the most cherished design of Chirst, “the 
salvation of the world,”’ the rest of the program of Catholic Action will 
be built on a sandy and shifting foundation. The practical lesson to be 
obtained should be a wholehearted and sympathetic participation of the 
clergy, both diocesan and religious, as the officially appointed staff 
officers of the members of the Hierarchy, their Ordinaries, in this mam- 
moth mission movement of the Catholic Church. Even at the cost of 
personal and parochial sacrifices, special efforts should be expended to 
enlist the Catholic laity in this grand army of Catholic Action by organ- 
izing a branch of the Propagation of the Faith in every parish, school and 
institution. This field of Catholic Action—namely, mission work— 
should have a very powerful appeal to our Catholic laity. The Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith owes its origin to the unselfish and zeal- 
ous mission spirit of two Catholic ladies, Madame Jaricot and Mademoi- 
selle Petite. From its inception it was a lay organization, founded with 
the noble purpose of collaborating with zealous bishops and missionary 
priests and Religious. Then, too, for many years the greater part of 
the receipts were sent here to America to our own missionary members 
of the Hierarchy, so that the United States will ever be a deep debtor to 
this organization. In its present organization of parochial branches of 
the Propagation of the Faith, the major and most important part of the 
mission coéperation is carried on by the laity. Lest one be under the 
impression that the Society is primarily monetary in its purpose, one of 
the essential requirements for becoming a member and participating 
in the numerous Masses offered and the spiritual privileges granted is 
that the members, besides giving a monetary contribution, shall recite 
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daily one Our Father, one Hail Mary, and the ejaculation, ‘St. Francis 
Xavier, pray for us.’’ This daily recitation of a prayer on the part of 
the members for the consolation, strength and encouragement of the 
many self-sacrificing missionaries will ever keep the lay members mind- 
ful of the fact that they are active participants with the Hierarchy in 
carrying out that great and most important command of Christ given 
to the Apostles: “‘Going, therefore, teach ye all nations.”’ A realization 
of the flesh-and-blood part that they are taking in conquering the world 
for their Saviour, will naturally bring them closer to the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus and automatically influence them to renewed efforts for personal 
sanctification. They will be influenced by the words of that great 
“vessel of election,” the Apostle of the Gentiles, St. Paul, model and 
examplar for every missionary, whether clerical or lay: “‘I chastize my 
body and bring it into subjection lest, having preached to others, I my- 
self become a castaway.” 


Missionary Work and Personal Sanctification 


Consequently, the first concern of everyone engaged in the work of 
saving souls for Christ is to keep in mind the words of Christ Himself: 
“What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world and suffer the 
loss of his own soul, or what exchange shall a man make for his soul?’ 
Therefore, the first and most desired result of our Holy Father to be ob- 
tained from this great Catholic movement of Catholic Action is personal 
sanctification. It is evident that one imbued with the true missionary 
spirit must be vitally interested in the salvation of his individual soul. 
St. Augustine has said: ‘“‘Where there is love, there is no labor, and if 
there is labor, the labor is loved.” Logically, therefore, if we have a 
deep and sincere love for the salvation of other souls because Christ 
died for those souls, and if we also are willing to pray and sacrifice for 
the salvation of souls who have a right to Christ’s redeeming blood, 
certainly we shall each pray and sacrifice for the salvation of his own 
individual soul. No more appropriate and sincere words could be used 
as a conclusion of a treatise on Catholic Action and the Mission Spirit 
than those used by the first Great Missionary, Jesus Christ: “And not 
for them only do I pray, but for them also who through their word shall 
believe in Me: that they all may be one, as Thou, Father, in Me, and I 
in Thee; that they also may be one in Us; that the world may believe 
that Thou hast sent Me. And the glory which Thou hast given Me, I 
have given to them; that they may be one, as We also are one.” 


Sermon Outline 


The missionary apostolate is not merely a branch of Catholic Action 
but is its very raison d’éire and foundation. 
Christ’s commission made the entire world the mission field of the 
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Apostles and their successors, who were true missionaries in word and 
deed. 

The Acts of the Apostles tell us how the Gospel was carried to the 
great part of the then known world. Church history is, indeed, to a 
large extent only the graphic story of the Catholic missions. 

To-day under Pius XI, the “Pope of the Missions,” the missions have 
reached the apex of their efficiency. Thanks to the codperation of the 
universal Hierarchy, the Society for the Propagation of the Faith has 
been introduced into practically every parish, linking the individual 
faithful directly with the work of the missions. 

To be genuine, Catholic Action must be impregnated with the mission 
spirit. The laity should be especially interested in the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, as it was founded and long administered by 
lay persons. 

Missionary spirit and personal sanctification are inseparable. 



































The Heart of Christ’s Mystical Body 


(SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST) 
By THomas PLASSMANN, O.F.M. 


“The Lord became my protector, and He brought me forth into a 
large place’”’ (Ps. xvii. 19-20). 


Our object is to determine the place of the Holy Eucharist in Catholic 
Action in the light of the liturgy of the day. The Introit suggests the 
theme. The verse, ‘“Factus est Dominus protector meus, et eduxit me in 
latitudinem,” is taken from what is perhaps David’s most beautiful 
Psalm: “I will love Thee, O Lord, my strength.’”’ The Royal Prophet 
renders eloquent thanks to the Lord of Battles for granting him final and 
decisive victory over all his enemies (cfr. II Kings, xxii), and dramati- 
cally alternates the réles of the valiant, fearless soldier and of the loving, 
docile servant—a real man among men, a child before God. 

In to-day’s First Nocturn (I Kings, iv. 1-11) we read how the Israel- 
ites brought the Ark of the Covenant into the battlefield, and how the 
frightened Philistines exclaimed: “God is come into the camp.” As the 
Psalmist describes in rapturous, poetic diction the manner of warfare 
that the Almighty employs, he alludes to this ancient custom: “I called 
upon the Lord . . . and He heard my voice from His holy temple’’ (Ps. 
xvii. 7); and again: ‘‘And He ascended upon the cherubim, and He 
flew” (ibid., 11). The application is easy. ‘“‘Qui sedit super cherubim”’ 
is the type of Him who is present on our altars. The Ark typifies the 
tabernacle which is the throne of the Eucharistic King. There is 
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military strategy in these words: “He brought me forth into a large 
place.” The “large place’ is the open field where contending armies 
may meet without fear of ambush or ruse. The army of Christ has 
nothing to hide. It seeks the open field where the true soldier of Christ 
may prove his worth, and where the cause of the Church may be fought 
in the face of the whole world. 


Catholic Action a Warfare 


“The Church Militant” is a title well applied. For “the ancient 
serpent”’ does not rest. Our wrestling is, as St. Paul expresses it, 
“against principalities and powers, against the rulers of this world of 
darkness, and against the spirits of wickedness in the high places” 
(Eph., vi. 12). And the Master adds: “The kingdom of heaven suffer- 
eth violence” (Matt., xi. 12). Although ‘the Prince of Peace,” He 
“came not to send peace, but the sword’’ (Matt., x. 34). He departed 
hence with the farewell: ““My peace I give unto you” (John, xiv. 27); 
but He added in the same breath: ‘‘For the prince of this world cometh” 
(tbid., 30). 

This apparent paradox is exemplified in His Church, the Mystical 
Body of Christ. This very name spells peace, harmony and plenitude 
of spiritual wealth, and yet the constitution, liturgy and history of the 
Church reveal an undercurrent of strife and conflict. The initiation of 
the members and their assignment to the different ranks bear strong 
allusions to military training and equipment. The sacramental charac- 
ter, above all, lends force and color to this thought. At Baptism there is 
a formal and solemn renunciation of the enemy before the candidate 
is incorporated as a citizen into the realm of the King. Confirmation is 
the conferring of spiritual knighthood. Holy Orders is reserved for the 
leaders in Christ’s Army. The subdeacons are styled “sentinels of the 
heavenly militia.’”” The deacons are given “the Holy Ghost unto power 
and unto resistance of the devil.’”’ The priest is obligated in soldierly 
obedience to his supreme leader, the bishop. And to the latter the mitre 
is given with the words: “Ut terribilis appareas inimicis Ecclesiz.”’ 
And so, Catholic Action, being the participation of the laity in the 
apostolate of the Hierarchy, summons the forces of the Church under 
the appointed leaders “into the large place’ to promote and establish 
the interests of Christ’s Kingdom. 


The Place of the Holy Eucharist in This Warfare 


We should have been most grateful to St. Paul had he developed the 
beautiful doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ at even greater length. 
As it is, he seems content to tell us that Christ is its Head and that 
Christians are its members. Following up the analogy of the human 
body, we may say that the Holy Spirit, who “‘shall abide with you and 
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shall be in you”’ (John, xiv. 17), is its Soul. And we may go further and 
say that God’s vivifying grace is its Blood, and that the Seven Sacra- 
ments, the channels of grace, are the arteries. And since the Holy 
Eucharist is the center and mainspring of the spiritual life of the Church, 
it will be good analogy to recognize in this adorable mystery the Heart of 
Christ’s Mystical Body. Somehow the thought appeals to us that the 
Saviour at the Last Supper, by an ingenious device of love, made His 
Corpus verum the very Heart of His Corpus Mysticum. 

Catholic Action is not confined to individual effort. By its very na- 
ture it postulates organization. It is group action, and, as in the physi- 
cal body, the impulse normally proceeds from the leading organs and 
reacts upon and motivates the inferior organs. Like the heart in the 
human body, the Holy Eucharist is vitally affected in every action of the 
marvellous organism of Christ’s Mystical Body. Especially is this true 
in such activities as demand strength, courage, endurance and enthusi- 
asm. And this brings us back to the military aspect of Catholic Action. 


Analogy between the Holy Eucharist and Catholic Action 


Theologically and liturgically, the Holy Eucharist reduces itself to 
three objects: the Sacrifice, the Sacrament and the Real Presence. To 
these correspond the three liturgical acts: Holy Mass, Holy Communion 
and the Eucharistic Cult—or simply, the Altar, the Communion Rail 


and the Tabernacle. 

Catholic Action is a warfare, and warfare reduces itself to three im- 
portant functions: the oath of allegiance to the King, provision of food 
and equipment, the engagement. These are enacted at the King’s 
throne, in the banquet hall, and on the battlefield. We shall follow this 
outline, and after that dwell on certain themes suggested by to-day’s 
liturgy. 

At the Royal Throne 


The priest stands at the altar in a twofold capacity. He offers the 
Holy Sacrifice in persona Christi as well as in persona Ecclesie. As the 
official representative of the living Church, Christ’s Mystical Body, he 
associates with himself, in word and intention, both the other ministers 
in the sanctuary, whether present in body or spirit, and the lay members 
of the vast community which reaches ‘‘from the rising of the sun even 
to the going down” (Mal.,i.11). It is to this community that St. Peter 
addresses the classical text for Catholic Action: ‘But you are a chosen 
generation, a kingly priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased people” 
(I Pet., ii. 9). 

There is not in all the world and in all history an event or a solemnity 
which affords such rich inspiration and convincing force to the cause of 
Catholic Action as the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. In particular is this 
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true of the Solemn High Mass on the Lord’s Day. Much of our Catholic 
dignity and nobility has passed into oblivion since the High Mass no 
longer holds the place of honor in our Sunday services, and in the end the 
faithful are the losers. True, the Low Mass has the same intrinsic worth 
as the High Mass, thanks to the goodness of its Divine Founder. But 
Mother Church, the true and tried pedagogue of centuries and of nations, 
in her own ingenious way of directing the heart sand minds of her chil- 
dren from the things of earth to the things of heaven, has made the High 
Mass a feast for the senses, the mind, and the heart alike. 

The High Mass is the Ecclesia orans in full action. Custom, symbol- 
ism and architecture have joined hands to express outwardly the faith 
that is within. The sanctuary presents a perfect picture of hierarchical 
and ministerial order. The only dividing line among the flock in the 
nave is that of sex. At an early date this line came to represent the 
vertical beam in the Saviour’s cross. As a result, the transept became 
the cross beam, and the sanctuary was conceived as the place and symbol 
for the ‘‘Caput Ecclesiz.’’ This Head is Christ, who infuses into His 
Mystical Body the three spiritual powers of imperium (episcopal throne), 
ministerium (the altar), and magisterium (the pulpit). 

The sight of all this brings to mind the victorious army of Abraham 
gathered about the sacrifice of Melchisedich. As the Sacrifice of the 
New Law begins, the soldiers of Christ, in unison with their leader, re- 
move all dust and defilement at the foot of the altar. Then the Kyrie 
eleison, sung in a foreign tongue, resounds through the far-flung ranks of 
Christ’s army. The prayers are said in unison (Oremus), and from the 
farthermost ends there comes the solemn approval: Amen. Each 
prayer bears the seal of the King: per Dominum nostrum Jesum 
Christum. 

The Epistle represents the spiritual arsenal; old weapons are polished, 
new ones are tested. St. Paul’s armory is ever resourceful, ever ready 
to furnish the best and latest weapons, to suit the occasion. ‘“Take unto 
you the armor of God, that you may be able to resist in the evil day, and 
to stand in all things perfect” (Eph., vi. 13). The Gospel is the King’s 
message to His army. With fine tact and foresight has Mother Church 
selected the Sunday Gospels, each one suitable to the season of the year. 
The Credo is the ancient oath of allegiance. Framed at the venerable 
Council at Nicza, it has thundered through the ages, borne on the wings 
of the united choruses of Christian armies in every clime and age. Its 
ancient melody is ever new and refreshing. 

Then comes the Offertory where the priest presents to the Omnipotent 
Ruler both the tmmaculata hostia of bread and wine and the other host— 
the hearts of the faithful, aglow with love and faith. As the Fathers of 
old explain, the small grains of wheat finely ground and the many drops 
of the fruit of the vine represent the innumerable members of the living 
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Church. Thus Christ’s army offers itself, leaders and people alike: 
“Suscipiamur a te,” “Offerimus tibi,” “. . . meum ac vestrum sacri- 
ficium.’’ It is the solemn dedication of their powers and faculties, life 
and work, to the cause of the great King. And that some day they may 
share in His glory (ejus divinitatis esse consories), as they now share in His 
apostolate, is the hope of Christ’s mystical members. After a few 
moments of secret prayer the congregation alternates with the priest, 
leading up to the most beautiful of hymns, the Preface of the Mags 
which climaxes in the joyous welcome: “‘Hosanna in excelsis.” 

At Consecration, the King descends into the midst of His army: 
“Benedictus qui venit in nomine Domini.” Answering the call of His 
earthly representative, He appears among us as ‘‘the Lamb slain.” 
Ceremony and symbol portray the mystic Sword and the five Holy 
Wounds, which are the tokens of victory. 

Amid the avowals of loyalty, love, faith and trust in the hearts of the 
soldiers, the choirs of the Church Triumphant and the suffering souls 
seem to join with the Church Militant in the fervent prayer: “‘Adveniat 


regnum tuum.” 
At the Royal Banquet 


His eyes fixed upon the “Lamb of God slain,” the priest begs for 
“Panem nostrum quotidianum.” This spiritual food of the soul is also 
the pledge of the fulfillment of every other need of soul and body. And 


again there is the undercurrent of military needs, provisions and equip- 
ment in the prayers that precede and follow Holy Communion at Mass. 
Deliverance from all evil and from every sin, security from all perturba- 
tion, protection and cure for body and soul, final safety and peace—such 
are the things that are asked for in numerous variations. Even when he 
prepares for bitter strife, there lurks in the heart of the soldier the desire 
for peace: “Da propitius pacem in diebus nostris.” Again and again 
this thought presses itself to the front. It is peace and perfect union of 
all the members of Christ’s Body after the battle, in anticipation of the 
words: “Blessed are they that are called to the marriage supper of the 
Lamb” (Apoc., xix. 9). 

In the mind of Mother Church the Great Banquet in to-day’s Gospel 
was meant to draw our attention to the Banquet of the Holy Eucharist. 
To the early Christians, who were still familiar with the Latin tongue, 
the name “Ccena Magna”’ itself would suggest the “Ultima Ccena.”’ 
They would also naturally associate with it the parallel story in Matt., 
xxii. 2 sqq., which surrounds the banquet table with royal splendor and 
dignity, for it is the wedding feast of the Prince. In both parables the 
King takes personal cognisance of each individual guest (the Wedding 
garment) and of the entire group. In like manner Holy Communion, 
in the first place, effects a most intimate, personal union between the 
soldier and his King. The preceding prayers are in the nature of a most 
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intimate conversation between two friends. Affectionately (pro tua 
pielaie) the soldier pleads: “A te nunquam separari permittas.” He 
firmly trusts that the Lord who now enters “under his roof” will reward 
his loyalty “‘unto life everlasting.” It is significant that this beautiful 
prayer was first spoken by a soldier (Matt., viii. 8). 

The Seraphic Doctor points out the effect of Holy Communion on the 
entire group, Christ’s Mystical Body. ‘What especially inflames us to 
mutual love,’’ he says, ‘“‘what most effectively unites the members is 
unity with the Head, from which through the diffusive, unifying and trans- 
forming power of love mutual affection flows into us” (Brev. VI, ix. 3). 
To-day’s Epistle (I John, iii. 13-18), in which St. John makes a vigorous 
appeal for brotherly love, serves as a striking commentary. At the 
Holy Table the soldiers of Christ’s army are made conscious of their 
solidarity. ‘Sumit unus, sumunt mille: quantum isti, tantum ille.”’ 
All meet here, the prince and pauper, old and young, without distinction 
of race or class or rank. The Blood of the Prince courses through their 
veins and raises them to the rank of nobility. The bond of charity 
cements their common membership. It is this unity which emboldens 
the celebrant to say: ‘‘Ne respicias peccata mea, sed fidem ecclesiz tuz: 
eamque secundum voluntatem tuam pacificare et coadunare digneris.”’ 

A synthesis of the “consecrating Sacraments’’ (Sacramenta conse- 
crantia), as they were called in the early Church, serves to illustrate the 
thought of union and solidarity. Baptism or “spiritual regeneration’”’ 
is the Sacrament of incorporation. It ingrafts the branches into the 
vine. Confirmation, the Sacrament of the “tas perfecta vite spiritu- 
alis,” imparts the strength and vigor of spiritual knighthood. Now, 
every organism needs homogeneous nourishment. The nourishment for 
Christ’s army, provided by the King Himself, is the Holy Eucharist 
which gives spiritual life to each member and to the whole body. “He 
that eateth My Flesh, and drinketh My Blood, abideth in Me, and I in 
him” (John, vi. 57). Through this Sacrament the organic union be- 
tween the Head and the members attains its highest perfection. This 
Bread of the Strong is the bread which the Angel gave to Elias. “And 
he arose, and ate, and drank, and walked in the strength of that food 
forty days and forty nights, unto the mount of God” (III Kings, xix. 8). 


On the Battlefield 


When Balaam sighted the camp of the Israelites from the mountain 
top, he exclaimed: ‘‘How beautiful are thy tabernacles, O Jacob, and 
thy tents, O Israel” (Num., xxiv. 51). And again he said: ‘““The Lord 
his God is with him, and the sound of the victory of the king in him”’ 
(Num., xxiii. 21). The Angelic Doctor speaks of the Real Presence in 
the words of Moses: “‘Non est alia natio tam grandis, que habeat deos 
appropinquantes sibi, sicut Deus noster adest nobis” (Deut., iv. 7). No 
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other nation has had its gods so nigh as Our Lord is present for us in 
the Holy Eucharist. 

In medieval days church-builders were guided by the thought that the 
parish church or the cathedral must have the dominant position in the 
town or city. It was the ancient Kyriaike, the Lord’s House, or simply 
the “Duomo” (House). All the other roofs and buildings seek shelter, 
as it were, near God’s House. Faith and art worked hand in hand, and 
conveyed to native and stranger alike the great truth that God dwells 
among His people. “Ecce tabernaculum Dei cum hominibus” (Apoc., 
xxi. 3). 

These days, the program of Catholic Action is largely of a social na- 
ture. It has to do with building up houses or homes, for the family is the 
fundamental social unit, and the one which was instituted by the Creator 
Himself. All social reform or readjustment is unprofitable without the 
conviction that God alone is both the Lord and Architect of the true 
home. “Unless the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build 
it” (Ps. cxxvi. 1). St. Paul proudly exclaims: ‘‘Habemus altare’’; 
and indeed those who have removed the altar from their midst, have 
thrown away the foundation stone of social integrity. 

But whatever work the program of Catholic Action may contemplate, 
whether it be social, religious or charitable, it requires the codperation of 
subjects and leaders, of soldiers and army staff. It is a battle, and pre- 
paring for the battle the army joins in the prayer before the Tabernacle: 
“Bella premunt hostilia: da robur, fer auxilium.’’ Here the words of 
to-day’s Introit come to mind: ‘‘The Lord became my protector, and He 
brought me forth into a large place’’ (Ps. xvii. 19-20). The soldier is 
given assurance of victory: ‘‘He saved me, because he was well pleased 
with me’”’ (quoniam voluit me). And in return he pledges fealty: ‘‘I will 
love Thee, O Lord, my strength: the Lord is my firmament, my refuge, 
and my deliverer’’ (Ps. xvii. 203). 

The great obstacle in the way of the Christian soldier is the spirit of 

the world, the spirit which sneers at honesty, purity, religion. Hence 
the Gradual promises deliverance “from wicked lips and a deceitful 
tongue”’ (Ps. cxix. 1-2) and from all them that persecute the servants of 
God (Ps. vii. 2). The Offertory embodies a similar prayer: ‘‘Turn to 
me, O Lord, and deliver my soul’ (Ps. vi. 5), while the Communion rings 
out in victory: “I will sing to the Lord, who giveth me good things’”’ 
(Ps. xii. 6). 
, This profusion of hopeful ejaculations may be likened to the floral 
decorations and the joyful songs that accompany the stalwart army on 
its march to battle. Whether the battle consists in ‘‘all tribulations,” in 
“combats without” or “fears within’’ (II Cor., vii. 5), the true soldier will 
say with St. Paul: ‘I can do all things in Him who strengtheneth me” 
(Phil., iv. 13), in Him who dwells in the Tabernacle. 
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The Good Soldier 


The strength of the army is tested by the strength, loyalty and obedi- 
ence of the individual soldiers. Pius XI has given the right name to 
them when he suggested as the proper inscription for the Catholic Action 
Medal the title ““Bonus Miles Christi Jesu” (II Tim., ii. 3). Such a one 
preaches what he believes, and practises what he preaches. A gap in this 
chain would mean falsehood, deceit or hypocrisy. Truth makes us at 
once free and strong. Conviction leads to strenuous action. The 
“Good Soldier of Jesus Christ” is, in the language of St. Paul, ‘‘the 
epistle of Christ . . . written not with ink, but in the fleshly tables of the 
heart” (II Cor., iii. 3). St. James puts it tersely thus: ‘But be ye doers 
of the word, not hearers only, deceiving your own selves’’ (James, i. 22). 

Personal sanctity is the groundwork, the foundation, for Catholic 
Action. It is not itself Catholic Action, but an indispensable pre- 
requisite. Hence, in to-day’s liturgy all exhortations and prayers are 
primarily designed to inculcate personal sanctity. The means, however, 
of acquiring such sanctity is the Holy Eucharist. As St. Gregory says 
in to-day’s homily: ‘“Taste and see that the Lord is sweet.’’ And again: 
“You do not know His sweetness if you seldom taste it.” 

The Postcommunion points out the best and most vital means of 
progress in Christian virtue: “Ut cum frequentatione mysterii, crescat 
nostre salutis effectus.” This refers not only to Frequent Communion, 


but also to frequent attendance at the Holy Sacrifice and frequent visits 
to the Tabernacle. For how can the knight absent himself when the 
King arrives, or how can he pass by the royal palace without saluting his 
Sovereign? 


The Characteristic Mark of Christ’s Army 


Charity is ‘‘the bond of perfection” which links together all the mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body. The pagan world was quick to recognize 
that this was the outstanding mark of the Christians: ‘‘See, how they 
love one another.” In to-day’s Epistle, St. John dwells on this theme 
with his usual unction and grace. ‘‘Quoniam diligimus fratres.” In 
this fact he glories and rejoices. 

Hatred is death; love is life. The love of God and the love of our 
neighbor are inseparable. The one without the other is a lie, and hatred 
of a brother is murder. Hence, if we love not God or the neighbor, we 
inflict death upon our souls and we become dead members of Christ’s 
Body. St. John, be it noted, grows tender as he concludes: “My little 
children, let us not love in word, nor in tongue, but in deed, and in truth.” 

There is genuine Catholic Action in these words. To-day Mother 
Church orders them to be read at the Great Banquet where we shall find 
the perfect exemplification of this lesson. 
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Sermon Outline 


The purpose of this Conference is to determine the place of the Holy 
Eucharist in Catholic Action as suggested by the liturgy of to-day. 
The Introit suggests the theme, and the idea of Catholic Action as a 
warfare is emphasized in the First Nocturn. 

If we follow up St. Paul’s analogy of the Mystical Body, it would seem 
as if, by an ingenious device of love, Our Saviour at the Last Supper de- 
sired to make His Corpus verum the very Heart of His Corpus Mysticum. 
As the physical heart is vitally connected with all actions of the body, 
the Holy Eucharist is the center and mainspring of the spiritual life of 
the Church. 

Action is also implied in the term, ‘‘Church Militant,’ and in the 
liturgy of many of the Sacraments the idea of battle reappears. War- 
fare reduces itself into three important functions: the oath of allegiance, 
the provision of food and equipment, and the engagement. This out- 
line is followed in the present Conference. 

During the Mass Christ is on His royal throne, while the priest offers 
sacrifice in both Christ’s name and the name of the Church. At the 
Consecration the King descends into the midst of His army, and accepts 
their avowals of fidelity and love. 

Holy Communion is the royal banquet in which the King provides 
nourishment for His soldiers to prepare them for the battles to come. 

As the strength of an army is tested by the vigor, loyalty and obedi- 
ence of the individual soldiers, Pius XI has suggested as the proper in- 
scription of the Catholic Action Medal: ‘‘Bonus Miles Christi Jesu.” 
Since personal sanctity is the essential prerequisite for successful Catho- 
lic Action, all the prayers and exhortations in to-day’s liturgy are di- 
rected towards this virtue. 

_ Charity is the ‘‘bond of perfection” which links together all the mem- 
pers of the Mystical Body. 





Youth and Leisure 
(Tatrp SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST) 


By Kian J. HENNRICH, O.M.Cap., A.M. 


Our life is fairly well divided between work, the care for natural neces- 
sities, and leisure. Work for youth includes school work and the per- 
formance of the duties of their state of life; nature requires rest, food, 
hygiene and exercise; and all time not occupied with these necessary 
activities may be called leisure time. Although the time for leisure is 
not so extensive as some presume, it still is sufficient to influence life one 
way or another. Indifferent in itself (like eating, drinking, or sleeping), 
the quality of leisure not only depends upon the good intention but also 
upon its use. Hence its importance. 
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The Use of Leisure 


In the Mass of to-day the Church prays: ‘Grant, O God, that with 
Thee as a ruler and guide, we may so pass through temporal good things, 
as not to lose the eternal’”’ (Collect). Leisure is undoubtedly one of the 
good things of life, if not enforced and properly used, and ought there- 
fore to contribute to the increase of eternal reward. In this lies its im- 
portance for everybody but particularly for youth. 

St. Peter admonishes us in to-day’s Epistle: “Brethren, be sober and 
watch: because your adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, goeth about, 
seeking whom he may devour”’ (I Peter, v. 8). The abuse of leisure will 
greatly assist Satan in his work of ensnaring souls. He is an organizer 
and an executive. Very little of the actual work of harming souls is done 
by him in person. In fact, people would not deal with him directly. 
So he engages agents—human beings, often relatives, friends or ac- 
quaintances—to work for him at the proper time and when circum- 
stances and conditions are favorable. 

Among the opportune occasions for leading youth into sin is idleness. 
The busy individual has no time to pay attention to evil inspirations or 
planning and executing evil deeds. ‘‘Idleness has taught much evil’ 
(Ecclus., xxxiii. 29). Holy Scripture furnishes many examples where 
idleness was the reason for falling into temptation. St. Jerome writes 
that “idleness is the mother of all concupiscence, and impurity, and sin.” 
And St. Ambrose remarks: ‘“The idle man is tempted by all the devils 
at once.” But idleness does not only harm the soul; it is equally 
harmful to physical and material life. The Wise Man says: “I passed 
by the field of the slothful (idle) man, and by the vineyard of the foolish 
man; and behold it was filled with nettles, and thorns had covered the 
face thereof, and the stone wall was broken down” (Prov., xxiv. 30). 
Work—any occupation, in fact—is the wall protecting us against the 
evil consequences of idleness. ‘‘Man is born to labor’’ (Job, v. 7). 

































Evil Companions 


Another agent of Satan is bad companionship. In this world the just 
and sinners live and grow together like the wheat and the cockle. Di- 
vine Providence tolerates it for the good of both. Satan has other in- 
tentions. It is natural and easier for him to use those who have al- 
ready left the service or love of God as means to mislead others. And 
among those he selects, he chooses those who appeal to youth and are 
capable of influencing the young. God warns us against these agents 
of Satan: ‘“‘My son, if sinners shall entice theee, consent not to them. 
If they shall say: ‘Come with us. . .cast thy lot with us. . .’My son, 
walk not with them, restrain thy foot from their paths. For their feet 
run to evil’ (Prov., i. 10-16). Such bad companions are frequently 
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found in gangs, pool rooms, private clubs and societies organized to waste 
time. They may parade under social, recreational, educational or even 
charitable cloaks, but are really under the leadership of the agents of 
Satan. The more innocent they look, the more dangerous they may be 
unless their real nature is known. But it is not necessary to associate 
with persons in order to meet bad companions. Reading in solitude 
may provide them. Many authors, writing like friends to friends, 
murder souls by poisonous and deadly arrows. They disseminate 
wrong ideas, false ideals, doubtful principles, and perversive attitudes. 
They turn leisure into a school of error and crime. Some radio speakers 
are equally harmful. Automobile rides and company-keeping are often 
fruitful occasions for bad companionship, but for the present it must 
suffice merely to mention them. 


Commercialized Amusements 


Commercialized recreation is often full of danger to Christian living 
and salvation. It is not necessary to mention brothels, cheap hotels, 
and furnished rooms providing accommodations to satisfy lust. St. 
Paul hopes that such things need not be even mentioned among Chris- 
tians. But there are other places where leisure time may be spent in 
the wrong way, and where Satan has plenty of opportunities to cause 
harm tosouls. Among these are dance halls (not even excluding thebest), 
amusement parks, summer resorts, beaches, private camping, burlesque 
and movie houses, and gambling dens. In all these places temptations 
are to be had for the money invested, but not virtue. ‘We know that 
we are of God, and that the whole world is seated in wickedness” (I 
John, v. 19). ‘“‘They were mingled among the heathens, and learned 
their works; and served their idols, and it became a stumbling block to 
them”’ (Ps. cv. 35). 

Well, therefore, does the Apostle warn: “Your adversary the devil. . . 
seeketh whom he may devour.”’ His warning is timely and not exag- 
gerated. Equally timely and practical is the advice he adds and the 
weapon he recommends for our use in this warfare: ‘“‘Whom resist ye, 
strong in faith’’ (Epistle). It is the good use of leisure time that robs 
Satan of many occasions to attack and wound us. If the abuse of leisure 
consists in doing nothing or merely worthless things, or in doing evil or 
neglecting things we ought to do, the good use of leisure consists in doing 
good and worthwhile things that increase our eternal reward besides 
bringing with them the enjoyment that life needs. St. Bernard writes: 
“Time is as valuable as God Himself... . God is gained by time well 
spent.” This holds true for leisure time especially. It may be doubly 
profitable: the good use of leisure prevents sin and promotes virtue and 
its reward. 
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Useful Fields of Leisure 


What are some of the fields in which the young (and old) might spend 
a large part of their leisure? The most important fields are: religion, 
charity, and social work. In each of these fields are activities that are 
interesting and profitable. Some of them may be engaged in individu- 
ally, others are exercised by societies or organizations. These organiza- 
tions may be purely religious, purely charitable, purely social, or mixed; 
for the last-mentioned too have their benefits. 

Let us first look at the field of religion. It covers all that pertains to 
the welfare of the Church and of souls. Its activities might be expressed 
in one term: lay apostolate. In what phase of the apostolate or apos- 
tolic work could leisure time be profitably employed? By rendering 
service and coéperation in educational work, by membership in parent- 
teacher and adult study groups; by teaching catechism to public school 
pupils and gathering them for this purpose; by assisting in the prepara- 
tion for parish missions and festivals; and by taking up the parish cen- 
sus. These works are truly recreative if they are looked upon as a 
labor of love. Furthermore, there is the Church at large. Apostles 
to assist in the home and foreign mission fields are needed. They are 
needed in every parish for the sake of the prosperity of the parish itself. 
It means going after the “hundredfold’”’ that God will not withhold. 
Mission circles making and providing articles for churches, schools, 
hospitals; collecting stamps, rags and metals for resale; gathering 
Catholic literature for re-distribution, and similar activities are suitable 
for leisure time and are of great benefit and personal merit. And there 
is not a parish in which one or the other work could not be inaugurated. 

Then, there is the field of charity with its manifold needs and varied 
activities: the St. Vincent de Paul Society and Ladies of Charity, 
the Big Brothers and Big Sisters, the sewing circle, hospital visitors, 
school-fund society, and many others supplying local needs and provid- 
ing for special necessities. There are young people who like this work. 

Finally, there is the social or civic field. It covers civic welfare and 
social happiness. Leisure time activities under this heading might in- 
clude recreational leadership for boys and girls, civic forums, classes in 
home economics for aspirants to the married life, vocational information 
committees and scores of others growing out of local needs and talent. 
Many of the activities enumerated have flourished in the past. Itisa 
pertinent question to ask why not now. Some may answer that the 
young of to-day can no longer be had for such things: their interests are 
elsewhere. In other words, young people, and some of the elders as well, 
have crowded their life with so many social, recreational and society 
affairs of little value and associated with much danger, that they have 
no time left for anything else that is more desirable and may be equally 
pleasurable. Even the “‘one thing” necessary has to be neglected. If 
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conditions are such, it is bad; but if they must remain as they are, that 
is decidedly worse. To say that not much can be done to change con- 
ditions is the fallacy that underlies present-day inertia. If such a sen- 
timent should be true, why then shout about Catholic Action and leave 
it at that, as some do? If the individual is incapable of improvement 
in this matter, the whole of mankind is equally so. This may be so, one 
might answer; but this answer is again based on the fallacy that youth 
of to-day is as unwilling to bring sacrifices as some of the elders are. 
This is not actually the case. Having but recently come from the hands 
of the Creator, the young possess more energy, initiative and spirit of 
sacrifice than many are willing to concede to them. Catholic Action is 
essentially a youth movement; it needs ail the enthusiasm and willing- 
ness youth alone possesses in abundance. On the other hand, youth 
needs adult guidance towards high and exacting ideals and activities. 
The less youth is shackled by the pessimism of those advanced in years, 
and perhaps disappointed by life, the more real Catholic Action will 
result. 


Guidance in the Use of Leisure 


This brings us to a more detailed consideration of the guidance and 
aids to be extended to youth. We must confine ourselves at present to 
recreation as one means to reduce the abuse of leisure time. To call 
attention to existing evils, does not, as a rule, change conditions unless 
equally desirable substitutes are provided. In this work adults must 
take a part and should be willing to assume financial responsibilities, if 
this should be necessary. Activities must be provided for the young 
that have preventive and protective value and satisfy permanent in- 
terests. The latter requirement—permanent interest—is very impor- 
tant. At present we engage in many activities that lack this quality. 
As an example sports and athletics may serve. As long as these are en- 
gaged in actively, they are good for body and mind; as soon as active 
interest wanes, the passive interest as onlookers is indifferent as long as 
a game lasts; finally the interest in records, descriptions, etc., is useless 
if not harmful, since it wastes time and deflects the mind from engaging 
in more profitable things. Lasting interests are satisfied by activities 
that bring with them a growth in experience and results; that are pro- 
gressive in their development; that show tangible benefits along certain 
lines and that bring about a delightful and refreshing change from the 
ordinary and deadening routine of life. As preventive agencies, such 
activities are without a peer. 

To guide youth into such activities is a good work that will do more 
to prevent sin and delinquency than all laws and police supervision com- 
bined. Some pastors and parishioners who were really concerned about 
their young people, have built club houses or made other provisions for 
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their recreation, but in many cases the complaint is made that it does 
not work well. Why not? Is something wrong with the leadership? 
If not, what are the causes? Is the club conducted according to a plan 
that prevailed fifty or more years ago? How can it work if meanwhile 
everything (including the young) has undergone tremendous changes? 
The building is good, but what is conducted within needs a reform. 
Has the club turned into a minor evil instead of a source of wholesome 
and desirable activities? A minor evil is an evil and cannot bring forth 
good fruit. If a club is almost exclusively or—in the eyes of youth— 
principally used for dancing and in and between for gambling or similar 
pastimes, some external evils may be lessened, but the evils inherent in 
undesirable activities accompany them and would remain even if they 
were transferred to the sanctuary. Good results are certainly not to be 
expected. If certain gangs or cliques have appropriated to themselves 
the use of the clubroom and its facilities, undesirable activities are 
thereby promoted and facilitated. But why more illustrations? It 
all goes back to the individuals. Evil comes from the heart. Indi- 
viduals who have been guided.to a proper use of their free time in early 
youth, are safe in almost any place. The best means to induce the young 
to use leisure profitably is undoubtedly to lead them to adopt personal 
hobbies. This is one of the objectives of modern movements for boys 
and girls, and upon this foundation the activities for adolescents and 
post-adolescents must be constructed. 


Encouragement of Hobbies 


There are hobbies for every type of youth—and of adults. Their 
mere enumeration fills 60 pages of a pamphlet on my desk.* Hobbies 
fit into the modern educational system. They may be classified in do- 
ing things, making things, learning things, and acquiring things that are 
interesting or fascinating. Many of these hobbies are fostered by groups 
like play-groups, handicraft groups, science clubs and collectors’ clubs. 
Each one of them may have sub-sections—e.g., play groups may have 
dramatic, speakers’, social clubs and athletic teams. The other classes 
may be subdivided according to what they make, learn or collect. A 
parish or club library, besides providing general and religious reading 
matter, should also contain books fostering hobbies. This is frequently 
overlooked. In parishes where there is no club house or hall available, 
accommodations may be provided in schools, especially for those groups 
that are not “doing things,’’ and therefore need less space. 

Hobbies should also be promoted by the parents in the home. Very 
often the hobbies of a boy or girl become objects of interest to all mem- 
bers of the family. In addition to preventing undesirable activities, they 


iin — and Feeding of Hobby Horses” (Leisure League of America, New York 
ity). 
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create interest and enjoyment and are often conducive to selecting a 
suitable vocation. In this way, these natural means make the super- 
natural graces fruitful, reduce the worries of parents, the guilt of souls, 
and provide leisure without danger. They assist the young that, with 
“God as ruler and guide, they may so pass through temporal good things, 
as not to lose the eternal.”” That’s all-important. With respect to 
other things, leisure may seem small. So may the sheep and the groat 
in the Gospel seem to us. And yet, how great was the joy when both 
were recovered! This joy extended from earth to heaven. 


Sermon Outline 


To-day the Church prays ‘‘that we so may pass through temporal good 

things as not to lose the eternal.’’ Leisure is one of the temporal good 
things, and much depends upon its use. St. Peter warns against the 
abuse of leisure, because at that time Satan “‘as a roaring lion goeth 
about, seeking whom he may devour.’’ The Apostle then admonishes 
us to resist him in watchfulness, sobriety, and with a strong faith. 

The causes for the abuse of leisure are many. Idleness is the mother 
of all vice. Bad companions are the agents of Satan. Undesirable 
places and activities may make our leisure sinful. (Mention some local 
dangers.) 

Why not use leisure profitably? This does not mean to refrain from 
all recreation and enjoyment. It simply means to abstain from danger- 
ous activities and to find interest in good and useful works. Many 
activities in behalf of religion, charity and social living can be made 
interesting, recreational and meritorious engagements. (Add local 
color.) It is not negative but positive work. 

Assist the young to acquire a hobby (suggest some). They have great 
value in themselves and as preventives. Boys and girls, young people, 
join (mention some local activities). Leisure may seem to be of little 
importance if compared with other phases of life, but, like the finding 
of the sheep and the groat, it will bring joy when its good use is dis- 
covered and permanently exercised. 


RECOMMENDED REaDING: Schmiedeler, Parent and Child (D. Appleton 
Century Co.), Chapter VIII; Boy Guidance (Benziger Brothers), Lec- 
tures III, VIII and XI; Boyleader’s Primer (Bruce Publishing Co.), 
passim; Hornback, Leadership Manual for Study Groups; The Waliers 
Family (St. Anthony Guild Press), passim. 









Book Reviews 


Judaism 


To any student who is interested in the various details of Judaism, 
the book entitled “Judaism” by A. Vincent, Professor of the Catholic 
theological faculty at Strassburg, will be most enlightening and educa- 
tional.! In this small book such important topics as Rabbinic Litera- 
ture, Dogmas in Judaism (and in particular Monotheism), the Special 
Vocation of Israel, Jewish Morality, the Mystical Life in Israel, as well 
as Private and Public Worship, are adequately treated. Frequently 
we are under the erroneous impression that the Jews form a religious 
solidarity. The author, however, carefully points out the major differ- 
ences existing between the Jews themselves. Even conservative Juda- 
ism abstains ‘‘from publishing an explicit and detailed dogmatic formu- 
lary,” and in fact ‘Judaism has never worried much about theology” 
(p. 87). The supposedly immutable and inviolable Torah has been 
stripped of its divine content and converted into a purely natural re- 
ligion by liberal Jews. Even conservative Jews must implicitly admit 
that some important laws of the Pentateuch (e.g., the law of bloody 
sacrifices) have been abrogated (pp. 70-85). While strictly maintain- 
ing monotheism as their fundamental dogma notwithstanding the at- 
titude of a few of their agnostic philosophers, they have progressed 
little concerning the nature of God beyond what is contained in the Old 
Testament (pp. 105-129). 

One would believe that the Old Testament prophecies are indisput- 
able concerning the advent of a personal Messiah. Yet, to many Jews 
the Messiah represents the Jewish people, through whom truth, justice 
and peace will reign. Judaism has never made an official pronounce- 
ment concerning Jesus Christ, but individual authors have given ex- 
pression to their sentiments in terms of the greatest blasphemy or the 
most profound respect (pp. 130-156). Modern Judaism rejects eter- 
nal hell, shows a tendency to reject the resurrection of the body, and 
admits some original weakness though not original sin. It acknowl- 
edges man’s freedom, the necessity of divine grace, various means of 
sanctification, sin and its remission, retribution and the immortality 
of the soul (pp. 157-179). In his chapter on Jewish Morality the au- 
thor, amongst other things, points out in particular the Jewish opposi- 
tion to asceticism, their slight regard for vows, and the nationalistic 
conception of the term “neighbor” up to the last few centuries as well 


1A. Vincent, Judaism (B. Herder Book Co.) 
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as their demands for a special status (pp. 180-201). Instead of mysti- 
cal life as determined by an interior religion and effecting a spiritual 
union with God, we find Judaism essentially representing a religion of 
formalism and ritual. Traditional doctrines of the Old Testament are 
either avoided or minimized—for example, the terms Holy Spirit, 
Shekinah (the presence of God), Jahweh—while even the appellation 
“Father” remains nationalistic. Isolated attempts to introduce mysti- 
cal life into their religion have always been opposed by the orthodox 
Jews (pp. 202-226). The author concludes by describing the private 
and public worship of the Jews (pp. 227-255). 

' This book will be found interesting to all who wish to gain a rapid 
view of the outstanding features of ancient and modern Judaism. The 
essential points of difference with Christianity become immediately 
apparent. Joun E. STeINMUELLER, S.T.D., S.Scr.L. - 


Stock Charges against the Bible 


Those who have conducted the “Question Box” are aware that a 
large proportion of the questions submitted have to do with biblical ac- 
counts that seem strange or incredible to the modern reader. Such 
difficulties arise from several sources: sometimes it isa lack of histori- 
cal imagination that provides the rub, sometimes a too literal interpreta- 
tion of biblical terms, sometimes the prejudice against supernatural 
intervention in human affairs so common to the men of to-day. To find 
a suitable answer to such difficulties often involves much research and 
thought. ‘Stock Charges against the Bible’! provides a concise, and, 
for the most part, convincing answer to the doubts and diiliculties of the 
modern sceptic. 

After disposing of a few general problems concerning the Bible, the 
author addresses himself to such particular difficulties as arise from the 
stories of the Creation and Fall of Man, the Deluge, the Tower of Babel, 
the Destruction of Sodom and Gomorrha, Josue and the Sun, Samson 
and his heroic exploits. It is not the specialist in Biblical Science that 
this book is intended for, but rather men and women of ordinary educa- 
tion. The language, therefore, is never technical but always popular. 
The illustrations used to drive home the point under discussion are 
taken from everyday experience. The answers are invariably based on 
science and common sense, and presented in a humanly interesting way. 
It must be set down as a special merit of this work that, after the answer 
has been supplied, it is the objection rather than the bible story that 
seems strange. This is a good book for priests and teachers of religion 
in high school and college to keep close at hand. It will save them 
much time and labor. PETER J. BERNARDING, A.M., S.T.B. 


1 By Claude Kean, O.F.M. (2nd ed., St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J.). 
























